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**SAC”’ ... the mailed fist and the velvet glove 


The greatest factor in keeping the cold war cold is our Strategic Air Command. 
This group of men has the supreme responsibility of preserving the peace of the 
world and its harnessed might is our best defense. The esprit de corps of these 
dedicated men has been whetted to a razor’s edge and nowhere on earth is there 
a finer example of teamwork. Evidence of this kinship is the Kaman crash rescue 
helicopter — a velvet glove to stand on the alert with SAC’s mailed fist. 


THE KAMAN AIRCRAFT CORPORATION + BLOOMFIELD, CONNECTICLT 


PIONEERS iN TURBINE POWERED HELICOPTERS 





Today, carrier-based jet aircraft are landing on Thompson 
retreads under the extreme shock of 16 foot per second 
per second sink rates and the friction of 200-foot arrested stops. In thousands of daily, routine jet landings, 
Thompson retreads are establishing the safety, long wear and economy of Thompson Jet-Tred in advance 


of commercial operations. Plan now to standardize with Thompson Jet-Tred on your jet airliners. 


S=BY THOMPSON 


THOMPSON AIRCRAFT TIRE CORPORATION 


18th and Minnesota Streets ,. International Airport , 530 Ray Street 
San Francisco 7, California Miami 48, Florida Freeport, New York 
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From Touchdown. to Take-off 


Time on the ground costs money between touchdown and 
take-off. Any aviation product which can cut “ramp time”, cuts 
an airline’s operating costs. Sinclair Aircraft Oils have 

earned the reputation for prolonging engine life — cutting 
maintenance. Proof of this is the fact that 45% of the 

oil used by major scheduled airlines in the U.S. is supplied 

by Sinclair. Isn’t it time you, too, cut your 

cost of operation by using Sinclair Aircraft Oil? 


SINCLAIR AIRCRAFT OILS 
Sinclair Refining Company, Aviation Sales + 600 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N.Y. 
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The General Motors Matched Power Team 
of Allison Prop-Jet Engines and 
Aeroproducts Turbo-Propellers Assures 
Convair 340/440 Transports Continued 
Service in Jet-Age Transportation 


CONVERSION TRANSFORMS TODAY'S AIRCRAFT INTO JET- 
AGE TRANSPORTS. Obsolescence facing piston-powered 
Convair 340/440 transports can be solved by modernizing 
these popular twin-engine planes to Allison Prop-Jet engines 
and Aeroproducts Turbo-Propellers. Conversion to Allison 
Prop-Jet power packages is economically and technically 
sound: 


e@ Speeds are increased up to 90 mph giving the turbine- 
powered Convair routine cruise speeds of 350 mph TAS 
at 20,000 feet. 

e@ Full space payload range is increased from 120 to 725 
miles. 

Gross take-off weight is increased from 47,000 to 53,200 
pounds. 

© Block speeds are increased 25%, resulting in greater reve- 
nue generating capacity. 

@ Take-off power is increased 50%, virtually eliminating 
off-loading on high terrain segments. 


6 


e At maximum gross take-off weight, cruising altitude of 
20,000 feet is reached in 13% minutes; 15,000 feet in only 
9 minutes. (Based on Standard Temperature.) 


Performance and aircraft power dependability are indis- 
putable. Allison proved these and many other facts during 
“Operation Hourglass” by flying 1,000 hours in 84 days with 
only screwdriver-type maintenance. These are the same 
turbine-propeller power plants selected by leading world 
airlines to power their Lockheed Electras. And, the U. S. 
Navy chose Allison Prop-Jet power for its new squadrons 
of Electra Anti-Submarine Warfare planes. 


\PROP-JET POWER 


* 
tenet 


ALLISON DIVISION OF GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION, Indianapolis 6, Indiana 
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—-PERSONAL VIEW 
Rushing the FAA 


(he timetable for a new Federal Aviation Agency 
has been moved up almost a year following the latest 
mid-air collisions. While Presidential Aide Elwood 
Quesada was working toward a schedule of drafting 
legislation to present to Congress by next Jan. 15, 
Senator Mike Monroney, the Oklahoma Democrat, de- 
cided to rush ahead with his own bill calling for a similar 
agency. 

If the Monroney bill gets through both Senate and 
House at the current session it will set something of a 
record for speed. Yet the prospects of passage are quite 
good despite the slowness of Representative Oren Harris 
in the House to move along on his side. There is no 
discounting the eagerness of Congress to do something 
fast about air traffic control. 

Senator Monroney, being a firm friend of aviation, is 
quite knowledgeable on the subject. Yet there are sev- 
eral major differences of opinion within government and 
industry on several features of his bill. 

One area of disagreement is whether a single agency 
should be law-maker, policeman and judge. The bill 
would take law-making and judging from CAB and 
move it into the new agency, which would absorb all 
of the present CAA enforcement activities. CAB strongly 
opposes the transfer. So do many others. We think the 
Senator should listen carefully to all of the arguments 
before he commits himself definitely to making the FAA 
all-powerful in all respects. It is not without reason that 
law-making, enforcement and the judiciary are kept 
separate in U.S. government. 

Then there is doubt about the military, especially 
USAF. Opposition to melding, its interests with civilian 
control is not as strong in USAF as it was several 
years ago, but USAF might as well accept the in- 
evitable that air traffic control must be under single 
direction. The problem then arises as to who is going 
to do the directing—civil or military. We think the mili- 
tary should be well represented but we hope the top 
director will be civilian. But in neither case do we think 
the fears being expressed on this point by many are 
really important. The goal is unified air traffic control 
and. if all elements are represented in the directorate, the 
minor hassles can be worked out. 

On the whole the Monroney bill is a good one and 
merits prompt support by all elements of aviation. 


Small Business Is Hurting 


The handling of contract terminations and changes 
in »rocurement rules by the Defense Department has 
hit small contractors very hard. 

‘mall companies have been forced out of business 
by he government’s refusal to pay their contract termi- 
naton claims. More are near to closing up. Believe it 

ot, but these unpaid claims currently total more than 
$6 hillion. 

Congress needs to give far more attention to this 
crii cal problem than it has so far. Repayment of this 
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$6 billion would be an excellent antirecession measure. 
More than that, it would save hundreds of small con- 
tractors from extermination. 

Termination claims have been mishandled a long time. 

Action by Congress could perform two vital services: 

1. Set up a temporary Contract Settlement Board 
(similar to that established after World War I), 
manned by civilians, to clear and pay all Government 
contract claims within 90 days. And to force prime con- 
tractors to pay their subcontractors’ claims. 

2. Revise the regulations by law: (A) setting a time 
limit for payment, of say 60 days from receipt of claim; 
(B) withholding payment of prime contractor’s claim 
until he has paid his subcontractors’ claims; (C) putting 
back into law the requirement of payment of 6% 
interest on both prime and subcontractor claims, from 
cancellation date until paid. (Without this interest pen- 
alty, there is no incentive for the government to settle 
claims promptly.) 

Small business was invited and encouraged to par- 
ticipate in the defense program. It was encouraged to 
develop facilities. The compensation for this partici- 
pation has been a kick in the teeth. How can any busi- 
ness survive when it can’t get paid? It is a national 
disgrace to have $6 billion in unpaid claims. No wonder 
there are bankruptcies and a recession. 


Bouquet to Allison 


When Lockheed Aircraft undertook to design and 
build the turboprop Electra transport, there was no suit- 
able U.S. propjet engine available. The success or failure 
of the Electra program hinged on a reliable engine that 
could be developed and tested soon enough for delivery 
schedules. 

Allison Division of General Motors stepped forward 
with an engine which it had been working on for the 
military with indifferent results. But top General Motors 
officials gave firm assurances. They promised the moon. 
At the time the orders were let there was no lack of 
skepticism that Allison could get the job done. There 
was no question about Allison’s competence but there 
were feelings that maybe the parent company didn’t 
know how much it had committed and wouldn’t provide 
the necessary resources. 

It is a pleasure to hand a bouquet to GM and Allison 
for a commendable achievement in fulfilling the promises. 
There is nothing but praise today for the Model 501 D13 
propjet engines and Aeroproducts 606 turbo-propellers 
which are going on the Electra for delivery this year. 
Allison’s Operation Hourglass, a 1,000-mile flight dur- 
ability demonstration, was an unqualified success. The 
U.S. will possess a few months from now not only the 
finest turboprop airplane in its class, but the first reliable 
100% U.S. propjet engines to power it. GM said it 
would be done—and it was done. 
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Plans are for North American’s X-15 rocket plane to be 
carried aloft under the wing of a B-52 rather than in the bomb bay, 
as the X-ls and X-2s were carried by B-29s. The X-15 is to be slung 
under a pylon jutting from the underside of the starboard wing be- 
tween the fuselage and the inboard nacelle. 


North American’s delta wing B-70 bomber will incorporate 
electronic gear packaging which will enable quick inflight repairs to 
be made by substituting packages. 


Douglas Aircraft Co. delivers the 1,000th plane in its DC-6/7 
line this month. It’s a DC-7 for United Air Lines. 


At least two advanced versions of the F-106, long-range, all- 
weather interceptor are at the proposal stage at Convair. One is a 
Mach 3 version of the aircraft with the new Pratt & Whitney J-58 
engines. The second is a Mach 4 proposal in which Convair would 
use ramjets. 


There are three interchangeable pods which can be used on 
the B-58 Hustler. The recently declassified third pod is for data recon- 
naissance. Details are classified but the understanding is that the pod 
is instrumented to provide weather and other information which 
would normally be sent back by a reconnaissance-type aircraft. Other 
pods are the weapon pod and the photo reconnaissance pod. Net 
effect of the development is to provide the Mach 2 bomber with a 
versatility almost as great as a fighter plane. 


Now that tests of the F-102 are completed, Convair at Fort 
Worth is ripping the instrumentation out of the test models and con- 
verting them to tactical aircraft. By so doing the Air Force is hoping 
to increase the available number of planes for tactical units, 


F-100s are being used to demonstrate problems of weightless- 
ness which the Air Force expects to encounter when pilots head for 
outer space. Tests have gone so well that.a few selected correspond- 
ents have been given test flights to show what the problem is. 


Cessna Aircraft has developed a retractable landing gear for 
its Model 182. Main gear is said to turn 45 degrees, retract backward 
into fuselage. New version is called Model 185. 


Anderson Greenwood & Co., Houston, who several years ago 
produced the AG-14 twin-boom pusher lightplane, has developed a 
new lightweight Mach .85 aerial target which is being evaluated by 
Navy for antiaircraft practice. 


Helium is in short supply and military contractors who use 
the gas in their development programs are looking for new sources 
of “lift.” This is particularly a problem with manufacturers of various 
types of balloons used for weather observation purposes. 


Gross weight of the new Boeing B-52G “wet wing” jet bomber 
is rated at nearly 50,000 lbs. over previous versions, yet requires no 
more runway and climbs higher and faster than the B-52E. Range 
is said to be over 9,000 miles without refueling. First “G” will roll 
out at Wichita about July 15. 


Tire manufacturers are looking for better materials than rubber 
and nylon to meet demands for up to 615-psi pressures and new 
requirements for tires that will withstand 800°F. 
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NOTHER ESSO “FIRST” 








The first approved oils for jet age airlines 


approved by manufacturers of the following commercial 
turbo-jet and turbo-prop engines: 


A new era in aviation is unfolding—turbo-jet airliners 

joining our commercial airline routes. Esso is espe- 
cially proud that its Turbo Oil 15 was the first to be 
approved for use in the new Pratt & Whitney jet engines 
... and that Esso Turbo Oil 35 was the first to be ap- 
proved for the new Allison Turbo-prop engines. 


A cecade ago, Esso Research anticipated the need for a 
synthetic lubricant for aircraft turbine engines. 
king with American and British designers and manu- 
irers, Esso Turbo Oils 15 and 35 were developed. 

* ause these synthetic lubricants were used by manu- 
irers of jet engines in the development and testing 
1ese new engines, they are thoroughly time tested 
performance proved. 


' Turbo Oils 15 and 35 were the first turbo oils to be 


TURBO OIL 156 


Pratt & Whitney JT-3 and JT-4 Boeing 707 * DC-8 


TURBO OIL 35 
Lockheed Electra 
Vickers Viscount * Fairchild F-27 
Boeing 707 * Douglas DC-8 
Sud-Aviation * Caravelle 
DeHavilland Comet IV 
Bristol Britannia 


Allison 501 

Rolls Royce Dart 
Rolls Royce Conway 
Rolls Royce Avon 


Bristol Proteus 755 


You can depend on Esso — first in quality and in service! 


TURBO OILS ~~ “650 
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ESSO RESEARCH works wonders with oil 
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These facts merit study: 


e By special arrangement, Convair has 


transferred to Canadair all “440” tooling 
to start new “*540” production line. 


Seat mile cost of 1.3 to 1.5 cents. 


Low operating costs make it profitable 
on moderate density routes . . . has 8% 
more seats than “*440’s” in standard 
configuration. 


Operational flexibility: uses any moderate 
size airport . . . has a range of 1500 miles 
with 2 hrs. fuel reserves . . . climbs 
quickly (1400 fpm) to smooth cruise 
altitudes of 15-20,000 ft. 


“Eland-6” engines provide wide speed 
range . . . overhauls at long periods ... 


sectionalized design for easier maintenance. 


Each engine develops 3500 eshp at 
take-off, allowing increase of 4100 Ibs. 
over “440” in max gross weight. 
Cruise speed 325 mph at 20,000 ft. 


Aircraft is in production for the Royal 
Canadian Air Force . . . first deliveries, 
July, 1959. 





The NEW CHALLENGER 
For Short-Medium Routes! 


— Newest Member 
of a Family of Greats 


The turbine-powered Canadair “540” is the 
newest development in a series of great aircraft—the 
Convair ‘*240’s”’, ““340’s” and “*440’s”—aircraft that 
have already accumulated some 6,000,000 hours of 
world-wide operating experience—aircraft that have 
proved themselves to be unmatched in their flight 
range for speed, efficiency and economy of operation. 


With Napier Eland turbine power added, the 
Canadair “540” has the increased range, speed and 
payload that identify it as the great new challenger 
on short and medium range routes. 

The result is a new airliner unsurpassed in 
performance characteristics and earning power. 


Your inquiries are invited. 


ig: CANADAIR, _ 


tin 





Limited, Montreal, Canada 

¢ Alrcratt * Research and development 

¢ Guided Missiles + Nuclear Engineering 
CANADAIR IS A SUBSIDIARY OF GENERAL DYNAMICS CORPORATION 


CAS8-CL66-86UST 
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——AIRTRENDS 


Probers of the Hebert Armed Services Investigation Subcommittee are taking a dif- 
ferent tack, but don’t look for any public announcement. Three regular staff 


members have departed and will not be replaced. 


But this signals no let-up of investigations into military matters, sources maintain. 
Subcommittee has hired six investigators on a contract basis. They’re already scanning 


certain defense activities. 


Aircraft that ‘‘are just ground transportation designed to avoid obstacles’’ are being 
sought by the Army, which is evaluating a number of VTOL/STOL projects. 
Army wants a low-flying aircraft that can take off and land vertically in selected, 


unprepared areas. 


Need for more work in the field of high temperature materials finally is being 
recognized. More money will be made available both by the Congress and the 
Pentagon for work in the field which vitally affects missile and aircraft propulsion, 
atomic and thermonuclear energy and aerodynamic heating. 


Final report on the collision of an Air National Guard T-33 and a Capital Airliner 
may show that the Viscount hit the jet trainer. Air Force is beginning to 
fight the charges that current rash of “near misses” are sole responsibility of military. 
At the same time, net effect of collisions and current safety concerns is to hasten 


military cooperation with safety efforts. 


Hopefully, the Air Force expects the Congress to restore the funds for the UCX small 
jet transport before the Defense Appropriations Act is finally enacted into law. 
About $20 million is involved in the first year’s program. 


Navy’s money problems are indicated by the decision to eliminate $490 million in 
shipbuilding from the fiscal 1958 program. One of the items slated to be abandoned 
is the project to convert the aircraft carrier Block Island to an assault carrier for 
the Marines. The action which involves a saving of some $30 million probably means 
that the Marines’ concept of vertical envelopment with the use of helicopters for 
landing parties will again be delayed. Navy, however, hopes to get the Congress 
to restore funds for advanced components for its second atomic aircraft carrier. 


Big question is whether ‘‘rigid’’ expenditure ceilings will again be clamped on the 
Army, Navy and Air Force with the debt ceiling slipping back to $275 billion on 
June 30 and an expected deficit of at least $3 billion, and the prospects of a $13 
billion deficit in fiscal 1959. DOD is now spending at an annual rate of about $42 
billion for military functions only. 


Overhaul of Defense procurement policies is proceeding at a snail's pace as the Pen- 
tagon tries to obtain industry agreement on allowable costs. Divergence of opinions 
and philosophy is so great that chances of an agreement are almost nil—unless an 
airing of all the issues first takes place on Capitol Hill. Chances of such an airing 
are negligible, so that the operation might almost be termed “Operation Stalemate.” 


Pentagon is moving cautiously in the reorganization of information and liaison 
acitivities. Idea is to first create a joint planning office. Fear is that advocates of 
freedom of information will take the case to Capitol Hill if a reorganization is fully 
implemented before Congress goes home. Indications are that if present plans carry, 
information services will be so bogged down in red tape as to make the job of 
communications with the public and the Congress virtually impossible, 
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Is Renegotiation a Must? 


Industry pressures are building up 
for a thorough look at the need for an 
extension of the Renegotiation Act, or 
alternately, for the development of a 
formula that would restore incentives to 
cut costs on government contracts. It is 
almost certain that there will be hear- 
ings before Congress acts on the re- 
quested extension this year. 

In the forefront of the fight is Air- 
craft Industries Association which has 
taken the position that other forms of 
contracting now available to the Pen- 
tagon can assure the government of 
fair and reasonable prices for defense 
products. However, AIA recognizes the 
political niceties of the situation when 
the Renegotiation Board claims that it 
has been able to effect the return of 
$100 million over a period of four 
years. 

As a result AIA recommends that 
the law be amended to make it clear 
that contractors ought not be deprived 
of profits resulting from efficient pro- 
duction. 

National Security Industry Associa- 
tion is joining the fight over the pro- 
visions of the Renegotiations Act. Like 
AIA, the NSIA takes the position that 
the Act: 

Stifles efficient, low cost operation; 

Is currently at cross purposes with 
Defense Department procurement poli- 
cies which seemingly aim at cost cut- 
ting; 

Fails to provide specialists with spe- 
cial recognition; and, discourages small 
business. 

One of the major problems cited by 
both groups is the failure of negotiators 
to agree on what constitutes an “exces- 
sive” profit with the end result that 
funds must be tied up until the slow 
moving board in Washington finally 
makes its decision. 

Perhaps the strongest advocate for 
doing something about the Renegotia- 
tion Act is small business. The telling 
argument is made by the Strategic In- 
dustries Association that the smaller, 
specialty companies who manage to 
stay in business largely because of 
“know-how” and “efficiency” are being 
penalized by the decisions of the Re- 
negotiation Board. 

One of the major reasons for the 
current concern was the so-called 
“Boeing decision” in which the Rene- 
gotiation Board found that the big air- 
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craft manufacturer must make a $10 
million refund because its profit on in- 
vested capital was too high since the 
company used Government facilities, 
relied to a large extent on debt capital 
and progress payments and permitted 
much of the work to be done by sub- 
contractors. 

Small business points in confusion to 
the statement in the current law which 
requires, in effect, that the extent of 
subcontracting must be considered in 
determining excessive profits. How this 
factor was to be considered was not ex- 
plained or understood before the Boe- 
ing decision. 

Answers aren't available at this time. 
However, the signs point to the fact 
that Congress will take another look at 
the law which was originally a World 
War II statute. 


To See and Be Seen 


Air Force seeks brighter 
marking for its aircraft 


A new effort is being made by the 
Air Force to help avoid the danger of 
mid-air collisions by improving the 
marking of USAF aircraft. As a prior- 
ity, Air Research and Development 
Command has been asked to develop a 
standard “maximum conspicuity mark- 
ing pattern of luminescent retro-reflec- 
tive paint and/or pressure-sensitive 
tape materials for all types of aircraft 
and helicopters.” 

Use of the material, when developed, 
would be required for all aircraft and 
helicopters including combat types in- 
volved in training, test, search and re- 
lated support missions. 

Guide-lines and objectives include 
the following: (1) maximum conspicu- 
ity marking pattern under minimum 
daylight visual conditions using lumi- 
nescent retro-reflective materials; (2) 
minimum overall initial and recurring 
maintenance costs; (3) minimum inter- 
ference with aerodynamic character- 
istics including minimum weight pen- 
alty under all flight and climatic con- 
ditions; (4) no detrimental optical 
effects from close association to other 
aircraft under all ground and flight 
conditions. 

An Air Force standard marking color 
and material for each type of aircraft 
and helicopter would be developed un- 


der the order in place of special pur- 
pose markings now used. Aim in de- 
veloping the standard is economy. 

The color to be used in the lumi- 
nescent retro-reflective material is 
called “international orange.” Initial 
radiant energy factor required should 
be at least 175% of that obtained from 
the use of magnesium carbonate block 
as 100% standard. ARDC will furnish 
the standard marking patterns and ma- 
terial specifications to the Air Materiel 
Command on a priority basis. 

Air Materiel Command, in turn, has 
been ordered to expedite procurement 
as soon as configuration markings be- 
come available and material specifica- 
tions are defined. It has also been asked 
to determine the results of a test mark- 
ing program which has been under 
study by the Air Training Command 
for the last 18 months. 


USAF Takes Seven Steps 
to Prevent Collisions 


The Air Force has taken a number 
of definite steps to avoid such ghastly 
mid-air collisions as those which oc- 
curred during the past two months near 
Las Vegas, Nev. and Brunswick, Md. 
They are: 

1. It has banned, with certain ex- 
ceptions, non-tactical jet flights below 
20,000 feet unless the pilots are flying 
by instrument flight rules. 

2. It has banned the use of civil air- 
ports by tactical jets, except in emer- 
gencies, unless the jets are “tenants” 
of the base. 

3. It has adopted a clear-cut system 
of reporting near-misses. 

4. It is planning the development of 
brighter, luminescent markings to im- 
prove the identification of airplanes. 

5. It is turning over to CAA some 
SAGE (semi-automatic ground equip- 
ment) units and radar for air traffic 
control. 

6. It is cooperating in the develop- 
ment of “super skyways” with CAA. 

7. It has a project under way to 
segregate jet trainers from normal traf- 
fic in the use of all airspace. 


Conferees to Work Out 
Budget for NACA 


A conference committee of House 
and Senate members was set last week 
to work out differences in the new 
budget for the National Advisory Com- 
mittee for Aeronautics. The Senate 
okayed funds of $106,320,000 to oper- 
ate the agency in the next fiscal year. 

Senate increases reflected a $5,380,- 
000 boost for salaries and expenses 
above the House allowance. Senators 
approved $80.1 million for this NACA 
account and $26.2 million for construc- 
tion and equipment. 
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Reading Air Show 


Lighter autopilots, many 
navaids, radios on display 


An estimated 2,500 business aircraft 
owners, operators and manufacturers 
attended Reading Aviation Service’s 
ninth annual maintenance and opera- 
tions meeting at Reading, Pa. June 6-7 
and had a good opportunity to examine 
the latest in navigation and communi- 
cations equipment as well as the latest 
business aircraft. 

There were 50 booths in the main 
hangar at Reading Airport. New air- 
craft manufacturers were well repre- 
sented, along with suppliers of mainte- 
nance equipment and parts. Automatic 
pilots attracted considerable attention, 
especially the lighter, less expensive 
equipment for light twins. 

Four makes of automatic pilots were 
on display. These were manufactured 
by Tactair Div. of Aircraft Products 
Co.; Lear, Inc.; Federal Industrial 
Products Div., International Telephone 
& Telegraph Corp. and Mitchell In- 
dustries. The use of transistors instead 
of tubes has enabled manufacturers to 
produce lighter, less expensive auto- 
pilots for the smaller business planes. 

Prices quoted by two manufacturers 
ranged from $1,995 for a Beech Bo- 
nanza unit by IT & T to $3,285 for a 
Beech Travel Air 95 unit by Tactair. 

Two helicopters, a Bell 47J Ranger 
and a Republic Alouette were in the 
air constantly, giving rides to various 
aviation industry and other company 
representatives. 

Long rows of parked aircraft af- 
forded the crowd an opportunity to 
inspect the many different types. At 
the peak there were 225 on display, 
representing about 68 different types. 
These ranged from a 1928 Waco 10 
bi-plane, powered with a Tank 63 en- 
gine, to a plush executive Convair 440 
owned by U.S. Industries. 

Most popular executive airplane ap- 
peared to be the Howard Aero Super 
Ventura, of which no less than seven 
were parked on the ramp at one time. 
It was a Super Ventura owned by U.S. 
Industries, incidentally, which won the 
Reading Aviation Service 1958 Flag- 
ship award. 

Many other converted ex-military 
types were on display. These included 
a beautifully finished Douglas B-23, a 
speedy Douglas B-26B, Grumman 
Goose and Mallard amphibians, two 
de Havilland (G.B.) Doves, a Lock- 
heed Lodestar and a McKinnon Hick- 
man conversion of the Grumman 
Widgeon amphibian. 

Also on display were Aero Com- 
manders, Cessna 310s, Beech Super 
18s, Beech Twin Bonanzas, a few 
Beech Travelair 95s and a flock of 
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Piper Apaches, Tripacers, Comanches 
and Ryan Navions. A few of the lesser 
known and other older aircraft in- 
cluded a lone Meyers MAC 145, Ryan 
STA, ex-military North American T-6, 
a Beech G17S Staggerwing and a brand 
new single-place aircraft called an 
HPK SP-1. 

The many forums conducted for the 
business plane operators provided a 
wide variety of subjects. A discussion 
of maintenance problems confronting 
aircraft owners was moderated by 
George Weitz, deputy chief of the 
CAA’s general safety division. 


Defense Cracks Whip to Aid 
‘Voluntary’ Oil Import Plan 


The Defense Department is using 
the petroleum procurement program as 
a means of supplementing the govern- 
ment’s program to reduce importation 
of foreign crude oil. 

Contractors who sell jet fuels and 
special Navy fuels to the Military 
petroleum Supply Agency are required 
under a presidential order to agree that 
the products be derived from domestic 
crude or from crude acquired in ac- 
cordance with the order which cuts 
back allowable imports of foreign crude 
from the Middle East, Venezuela and 
Canada. 

Under the terms of the order, im- 
port quotas are established for each 
company on a voluntary basis on the 
record of imports the preceding year. 
This means in some cases that com- 
panies with little or no record of pre- 
vious imports are virtually frozen out 
of the import market. 

One case of an alleged violation so 
far exists. It involves a contract be- 
tween the Military Petroleum Supply 
Agency and Eastern States Petroleum 
& Chemical Co. An agency spokesman 
said that the bid did not disclose the 
fact that the company planned to vio- 
late import quotas. As a result, the 
contract was issued. The Defense De- 
partment is trying to decide what if 
anything can be done about it except 
warn the company not to repeat this 
practice. 


McElroy Asks Restoration 


Of $380-Million Slash 


Senators had before them this week 
a Defense Department appeal for res- 
toration of $380 million to military air- 
craft procurement accounts. Defense 
Secretary Neil McElroy asked the Sen- 
ate Military Appropriations Subcom- 
mittee to overturn House action clamp- 
ing a 20% cost ratio on aircraft spare 
parts (See page 27). 

In approving a new budget estimate 
of $38,409,561,000 to run the Defense 


Department during the next fiscal year, 
the House also lopped $23,800,000 ear- 
marked for the procurement of execu- 
tive type aircraft. The reduction is also 
being appealed. 

Of the spare parts squeeze, McElroy 
said: “We do not believe it is feasible 
or necessarily desirable to shift abruptly 
from the ratios in the budget submis- 
sion—38.6% for the Army, 32.2% for 
the Navy and 28.8% for the Air Force 
—to the flat 20% recommended by the 
House.” 


Record Budget 


Senate Would Give CAA, 
CAB More Than House 


Record new appropriations to run 
the Civil Aeronautics Administration 
and the Civil Aeronautics Board next 
fiscal year were approved last week by 
the Senate. A routine conference be- 
tween House and Senate members was 
called to iron out differences between 
the amounts approved by the two 
chambers. 

Voicing its desire for early improve- 
ment of air navigation facilities, the 
Senate Appropriations Committee fat- 
tened CAA’s fiscal 1959 request by 
$16.5 million—the amount trimmed by 
the House. 

The action pushed the total navaid 
funds up to $175 million, to finance 
the next phase of CAA’s billion-dollar 
five-year modernization program. It left 
the conferees the question of deciding 
how this extra sum would be applied. 

The committee overrode the House 
on another point, restoring authoriza- 
tion for ten “super-grade” positions to 
CAA. It endorsed the House allotment 
of $230 million for operation and reg- 
ulation. Authorization for the Com- 
merce Department to inaugurate an 
aviation war-risk insurance program 
was granted. 

The committee was more liberal to 
CAB, too, reinstating authority for ten 
super-grades that had been pared by 
the House. It tacked on an extra $100,- 
000 for CAB salaries and expenses for 
employment of new workers on route 
cases. Committee approved $6,100,000 
in this category and went along with 
the House recommendation for $40,- 
750,000 for new subsidy payments. 

The Airways Modernization Board, 
making its first budget appeal before 
Congress, won full restoration of House 
reductions of $4,315,000. Total 1959 
budget for AMB is $34,315,000. 

Meanwhile, the President sent to 
Congress a supplemental appropriation 
request of $66,250,000 for the CAA. 
The bulk of the cash is earmarked for 
construction of a long-delayed second 
airport for Washington, D.C. For con- 
struction of the new field, featuring 





two runways of 11,500 feet and a third 
of 10,000 feet, the Administration is 
seeking $53,500,000. 

“The terminal area and certain other 
features of the airport will be designed 
to meet anticipated needs of 1965,” 
the White House request stated. 

The remaining $12,750,000 is sought 
for CAA to provide recruitment and 
training of traffic controllers, main- 
tenance technicians and other person- 
nel to man newly installed air traffic 
control facilities. 

In reporting the overall 1959 Com- 
merce Department appropriations, the 
committee shunned the idea of military 
financing of navaids. “The committee 
believes that, since the Civil Aero- 
nautics Administration is responsible 
for the common civil-military system 
of aids to air navigation, the funds 
should be provided in this bill,” the 
report noted. What the restoration of 
$16.5 million means is that the Sen- 
ate favors CAA funding rather than 
relying on the transfer of the like 
amount from the Air Force. 

New funds for both aviation agen- 
cies reflect substantial increases over 
the previous year. Implicit in the liberal 
congressional action is the belief that 
the cash can be wisely and quickly 
spent to accelerate air safety. 


Toward Mach 3 


High-temperature research 
to get emphasis and money 


Key to the progress towards Mach 
3 aircraft and beyond, experts agree, 
lies in the answers still to be found in 
the area of high-temperature research. 
Answers haven't been easy to come by 
over the past few years because the 
emphasis has been on progress within 
the state of the art rather than on re- 
search. 

However, the picture is now chang- 
ing. Congress was shocked recently 
when Dr. Allen Astin, chief of the 
Bureau of Standards, told the House 
Appropriations Committee that in the 
area of high-temperature measurements 
and instrumentation Soviet Russia was 
far out in front. 

More money is now being provided 
for work in this area. 

The Bureau’s program involves vis- 
cosity measurements above 2,000°C; 
high temperature transformations of 
materials; thermodynamic properties of 
zirconium hydrides; the properties of 
materials at high temperatures; Beta- 
Alumina structures in trivalent sys- 
tems; and high-temperature phase 
equilibrium studies. 

Meantime, the Defense Department 
is continuing to work at the problem 
of developing new materials and new 
manufacturing processes. Progress has 
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been slow. However, with new direc- 
tion from the Office of Research En- 
gineering and the chances that the 
agency will finally have its own money, 
“prospects are looking up that solid 
progress can be made in the critical 
areas,” those responsible for the pro- 
gram report. 


Allison Wins Competition 
For Army 250-HP Engine 


Allison Engine Division of General 
Motors Corp. is the winner of the 
Army’s competition for a 250 horse- 
power turboshaft engine. Design pro- 
posals were evaluated for the Army by 
Wright Air Development Center and 
Air Materiel Command. 

However, the final decision was the 
Army’s. Contract negotiations with Al- 
lison were conducted by Air Materiel 
Command for the Army. Amount of 
the contract has not been disclosed, 
nor has the Army disclosed the plans 
for use of the powerplant in the 
future. 


New NATO Airfields Plan 
Provides More Flexibility 


New objective for North American 
Treaty Organization airfields is to pro- 
vide an improved cross-servicing capa- 
bility. This means simply that an air- 
field normally assigned specific types 
of aircraft will be given both the ability 
and facilities to provide flyaway serv- 
ices to other types of aircraft. 

Basic cross-servicing capability has 
been built into many of the NATO 
fields in Central Europe—meaning that 
the airfield can provide adequate serv- 
ices for combat aircraft to permit the 
planes to take off and return to home 
bases or to return to another field. Now 
the program is to be stepped up. 

Under the new program, the air base 
will be able to receive and completely 
reservice any NATO combat aircraft to 
a point where it can take off and com- 
plete a combat mission. Result is greater 
operational flexibility and reduced 
danger from weather and other hazards 
which might block use of home bases. 





——Industry Briefs 
Manufacturing 


The Martin Co. has tentatively 
scheduled a public offering of $25 mil- 
lion in debentures for early July. Pro- 
ceeds would be used to provide extra 
working capital required by a change 
in Defense Dept. regulations last year. 

North American Aviation will lay off 
about 3,000 employes in its Los Angeles 
division by the end of August, due to 
stretchout of F-100 production and 
completion of an F-86 modification 
program. Northrop Aircraft will lay off 
about 100 a week for the next two or 
three months at Hawthorne. Lockheed- 
Marietta is recalling 1,000 because of 
increased business. 

Air Materiel Command will use the 
Cessna dealer organization to supply 
parts for the L-27A, USAF version of 
the Cessna 310B. Under this arrange- 
ment, it will be unnecessary for USAF 
to establish an inventory, thus saving 
costs of storage, transportation and 
management of inventories. 

Lockheed Aircraft Corp, assigned C. 
L. (Kelly) Johnson, former v.p.-re- 
search and engineering, to devote full 
time to planning and execution of spe- 
cial product and advanced development 
projects. Hall L. Hibbard takes over 
responsibilities of v.p.-research and en- 
gineering and retains his post of senior 
vice president in the policy-making 
group. 

Republic Aviation Corp. delivered its 
first Alouette II rotojet helicopter to 
Inlet Airways, Alaska. The helicopter is 
assembled and marketed in North and 
Central America by Republic and is 


powered by a 400-hp Artouste IIb-1 
turbojet engine. Inlet will use the air- 
craft for oil-geology survey work and 
in connection with Alaskan fisheries 
and canning firms. 

LaVezzi Machine Works is celebrat- 
ing its 50th anniversary. The Chicago 
firm has been in the aviation industry 
since the beginning of World War II 
and produces parts for aircraft and mis- 
sile components and instruments. 

The Camair Corp., New Kingston, 
Pa., a newly formed company, has 
purchased the manufacturing rights of 
the model 480 Twin Navion from 
Camair Div. of Cameron Iron Works, 
Galveston, Tex. 

A Texas company is reported to be 
developing a two-place version of the 
Midget Mustang for the business-plane 
market. Original airplane was built by 
Schweizer Aircraft Corp. for participa- 
tion in the Goodyear races. 


Military 
Sikorsky Aircraft has received CAA 


certification for its automatic stabiliza- 
tion equipment (ASE), designed to 
stabilize the flight of helicopters. The 
ASE has been standard equipment on 
all HSS-1 (S-58) helicopters bought by 
the Navy during the past four years. 

Cost of military planes now being 
delivered runs about $50 per Ilb., 
against $10 during World War II and 
$25 in the Korean conflict, says Perkins 
McGuire, Assistant Secretary of De- 
fense for Supply and Logistics. Within 
the next two or three years, cost will 
probably rise to $70 or $80 a Ib., he 
added. 
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ROLLS-ROYCE 


PROP-JET OR TURBO JET ENGINES 
have been chosen by 


IVER 50 AIRLINES 


For their short, medium or long range airliners 


Designed to give maximum performance and long life between overhauls, Rolls-Royce prop-jets and 
turbo jets are backed by the unique experience gained in over 4,000,000 hours airline operation of Dart prop-jets 
powering Vickers Viscounts on the air routes of six continents. More than half the prop-jet 


and turbo jet airliners in service with, or on order for, world airlines are powered by Rolls-Royce engines. 
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® How much does a military airplane cost? 


® What happens if prices keep rising? 


*\s a ‘prototype’ air arm the answer to... 


The Pentagon's Dismal Dollar Dilemma 


by Elizabeth Oswald 
Defense Editor 


Quantity or quality? On a budget 
limited to what the fiscal authorities 
believe the country can afford, it’s im- 
possible to have both. This is the bitter 
truth with which both the Air Force 
and the Navy’s Bureau of Aeronautics 
are again confronted as they make 
ready the final version of the programs 
outlined about 18 months ago. 

The plain facts are that as Mach 
numbers, range and operating altitudes 
increase, the cost of aircraft increases 
proportionately. The result is that the 
services are once again finding that 
they can’t make costs and the quantity 
of aircraft they’d “like to have” come 

even, 
$ a case in point, the now retiring 
is estimated to have cost a little 
> than $4 million a copy, once the 
ing curve was past and develop- 
1t costs were absorbed. Costs on its 
successor, the B-52, range all the way 
from $29,383,666 for the development 
model down to a little more than $6.6 
millon for the B-52F. But remember 
that the B-52 is being produced in what 
has been termed production numbers. 
Some 601 were ordered and a few 
more will be ordered by the Air Force 
nexi year, 


*No big orders upcoming—There 
wont be production quantities ordered 
in the future. Lt. Gen. C. S. (Bill) Irvine, 
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deputy chief of the Air Staff (Materiel), 
has made this clear in a number of 
speeches. Why? 

The reasons given are dependent to 
a large extent on who’s talking. In 
some cases, the answer is simply: “The 
new and more sophisticated weapons 
can do a job as a single unit that 
would have taken whole squads of 
older aircraft.” 

Others say: “We can’t afford the air- 
craft. We’d break the economy.” Still 
others say that the forces in being 
must be sacrificed for the sake of 
bringing in at the earliest possible 
moment new and _ unconventional 
weapons. 

There isn’t any question, of course, 
that costs are climbing. Unit cost of 
the B-47E medium bomber—again a 
production model—is estimated at 
about $1.9 million, of which the air- 
frame represented almost $1.3 million 
—with the rest of the costs spread 
among the engines, electronics, ord- 
nance and armament. 

Cost of the B-58, first supersonic 
bomber, originally labeled a substitute 
for the B-47, is any man’s guess at 
this time. Nobody knows for sure 
how many will be ordered. As of now 
only 31 have been ordered, with plans 
calling for an additional 40-odd in 
fiscal 1959. Estimated fiscal 1959 
program amounts to $758 million. Cost 
of the first model, which includes, of 
course, research and development, is 
estimated at approximately $53 million, 


of which engines represented about 
$2.8 million. 

The complex new bomber costs can 
be explained, however, in terms of 
“sophistication” and versatility. There 
are some 14 major subsystems. In addi- 
tion, three pods which can be carried 
interchangeably by the bomber will per- 
mit maximum use of the plane for 
many purposes which formerly re- 
quired a number of different types of 
aircraft. 

The same story can be repeated as 
far as fighter-type aircraft are con- 
cerned. The F-84F fighter-bomber came 
to about $770,000 a copy, with the 
engines representing about $146,000, 
the airframe about $563,000 and the 
balance made up of electronics, ord- 
nance and armament. Similarly, the F- 
86F came to a cost of about $211,111, 
including its engine, airframe, elec- 
tronics and ordnance. The long range 
all-weather F-89H, still in the inventory 
of the Air Defense Command, was the 
first of the fighters to cost more than 
$1 million a copy, of which the air- 
frame represented just about half and 
engines, electronics and armament rep- 
resented the difference. 

How sharp the cost increases are 
shows up more plainly in the so-called 
“Century series.” First models of the 
F-100 came to about $1 million a copy, 
with the costs dropping down in the 
case of the F-100C to a low of about 
$662,000 a copy. 

Only other plane in the Century 
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F-86D: Total Cost—-$343,839 


rn as . ii F series to fall below the million-dollar 
: y » et : mark was the F-104A. 
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® Why costs are so high—What’s the 
reason for the huge increases? A World 
War II bomber took 200,000 engineer. 
ing man-hours. The first supersonic 
bomber (the B-58) took 9,340,000 
engineering man-hours and the chemi- 
cally fueled (B-70) bomber is expected 
to take 14.5 million man-hours, 

The supersonic speeds at which the 
modern fighter travels require wing 
coverings 10 times thicker than the 
aluminum sheets used in World War 
II fighters. And the cost of manufac- 
turing and fabricating these skins is 
another story both in technology and 
cost. 

Similarly, the current jet fighter, 
with its one-man crew (usually) with 
black boxes in place of another man in 
the cockpit, has about 10 times as 
much electrical wiring as the early jet 
models. 

And looking ahead to the future 
with planes to be equipped with such 
items as a control system which 
“thinks” for the pilot, the costs of 
development will climb still further. 
With it, since relatively few units are 
to be ordered, unit costs won’t come 
down. 

While Air Force costs have been 
used as examples, the Navy’s problems 
are said to be even worse than those 
of the Air Force. This is because even 
smaller numbers of aircraft are used, 
and more models are seemingly re- 
quired to do the numerous jobs which 
the Navy assigns to its planes. 

How bad the story really is was 
indicated recently when the Air Force 
announced that it would start a $40- 
million program to modernize the B- 
47, its 10-year-old medium bomber, 
and would use the B-58 as a “supple- 
ment” rather than as a “substitute” 
for the B-47, which is today still de- 
scribed as a major part of the back- 
bone of the Strategic Air Command. 
The worst part of it is, according to 
F-106A: Total Cost—$4,428,682 informed sources, that no one is quite 

er ts : . -_ sure of whether the modernization pro- 

“il le Sh * eS Cee | Ce ee gram will work well enough to maif- 

eee a te tain the capability of “forces-in-being.” 














® Navy can’t fill meeds—As far 4 
the Navy is concerned, the economy 
drive has now progressed to a point, 
according to Vice Admiral W. V. 
Davis, Jr., who has just completed 4 
tour as vice-chief of naval operations 
(air), that the Navy is now unable to 
buy sufficient aircraft to take care of 
normal attrition (i.e. aircraft destroyed 
in accidents or retired for old agc). 
In fiscal 1958, the Bureau of Acro 
nautics originally planned to buy some 
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Hla dilemma B-47E: Total Cost-—$1,869,667 


3¢ models of aircraft. In January of 
1958, following the start of the econ- 
omy drive, models in the Navy’s shop- 
ping list were reduced to 18 by a stroke 
of the pen—i.e. the cancellation of all 
buys of 18 models. Of the remaining 
18 models ordered, total numbers were 
sharply cut. In one case, the buy was 
reduced by 29%. In another, the re- 
duction amounted to 38%. In one case, 
the cutback amounted to 82%. 
Where does the story point? Former 
Defense Secretary Charles E. Wilson 
said on his retirement from the Pen- 
tagon that perhaps the greatest un- 
answered question that he was leaving 
was: “What kind of a balance can be 
struck between the money to maintain 
forces in being as compared with what 
should be spent for the new and un- 
tried (as yet) weapons of the future?” 
This is the problem which no one 
has yet answered. As a result programs 
now being established satisfy no one 
since they represent a compromise be- 
tween the advocates of the forces-in- 
being and the advocates of an all-out 
research program. And when a choice 
has to be made—it’s the new and un- 
tried weapons of the future which get 
the nod with the result that further cut- 
backs, bringing increased costs are 
made in conventional-type weapons. 














*® Questions to be answered—What are 1 

the answers? Before they are found B-36J: Total Cost—$3,640,214 
perhaps some basic questions must be 
answered. What are they? First, and 
most important, should defense be 
tailored to the economy? This of 
course requires an estimate in high 
places of the extent of present and im- 
mediate future danger, a job which, 
according to reliable reports, hasn't 
been done yet. 

Second, should performance be sac- 
riliced in the interest of economy? This 
question arises because basic costs of 
new weapons as compared with the 

Jer ones are increasing in direct pro- 

rtion with higher performance. 

[hird, are our dollars buying more 

fense despite increases in spending 

mail ty Geo. Games Shen B-52E: Total Cost—$5,857,962 

x.) chairman of the Defense Appro- i 

ations Subcommittee? Mahon says Ie 





lit, despite the planned increase in 
>ending of about $1.2 billion in fiscal r 
“59 over fiscal 1958, the Pentagon 

y, because of rising costs and infla- = 
n, be buying somewhat less defense. 

Fourth, will the determination to 

‘p the lid on defense end up ulti- 

tely with severely limited numbers 

prototype aircraft and limited num- 

Ss of operational aircraft of the com- 

type to a point where in the fore- 

ible future the defense of the 

ited States may be endangered? 
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—AIR NEWS IN PICTURES 





Shape of Things to Come 


Artist’s concept of the X-15 research 
aircraft developed as a cooperative enter- 
prise by the National Advisory Committee 
for Aeronautics, the Air Force and the 
Navy’s Bureau of Aeronautics. Target 
is a plane which will fly at 3,600 miles 
per hour and climb more than 100 miles 
into the atmosphere. 

North American Aviation Inc. is now 
cutting the metal for the aircraft, which 
is scheduled to fly next year. Reaction 
Motors is making the rocket motors 
that will give the aircraft its power. 
A B-52 Boeing bomber is being modified 
to carry the X-15 to altitude. 


Tusco’s Version of Navion 

Tusco Navion “D” unveiled at the an- 
nual convention of the Aviation Writers 
Association is an extensively modified 
Ryan model. Tusco purchased the manu- 
facturing rights from Ryan Aeronautical 
Corp. Performance is upped by the in- 
stallation of a 240-hp Continental C-470-P 
engine driving a McCauley constant- 
speed prop. Addition of tip-tanks, each 
containing 34 gals. of fuel which, with 
standard tanks, has increased the cruise 
range to 1,500 miles. Maximum speed 
at sea level is 185 mph; cruise speed is 
169 mph. Gross weight is increased to 
3,150 Ibs. 


DC-8’s Maiden Flight 

Douglas DC-8 jet airliner shown tak- 
ing off on its maiden flight from Long 
Beach Municipal Airport. The flight 
lasted two hours, in which time checks 
were made on controls, systems, landing 
gear, flaps, pressurization and air con- 
ditioning. The jet transport used 3,500 
ft. of runway on its first takeoff. To date, 
a total of 143 DC-8s have been ordered 
by nine U.S. airlines and nine foreign 
carriers. It is expected to enter regular 
airline service in late 1959. 
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B-36 Leaves the Picture 

The last B-36 intercontinental bomber 
flies out of the picture at Carswell Air 
Force Base, Fort Worth, Tex. on Me- 
morial Day as the Convair B-58, super- 
sonic Hustler flies in. In the middle is 
the Boeing B-52 superfortress, which - 
ultimately will be organized into 12 (i 
Strategic Air Command heavy bomber 
wings. Differences in cost, size, speed 
and complexity and the problems they 
present to Pentagon budget-makers are 
spelled out in “The Pentagon’s Dismal 
Dollar Delimma” (P. 17). First B-58 
unit will be organized at Carswell, prob- 
ably late this year. 





Latest Style in Helicopter Tails Two-Way Transistor Radio 

Kaman K-600 utility helicopter aimed at commercial and foreign market is gen- Two-way transistorized radio used by 

erally similar to the military HOKs, HUKs and H-43As. New model features revised United Air Limes was developed by 

tail configuration for which better flight characteristics are claimed. Powered by United’s engineers and Radio Specialists 

Pratt & Whitney R-1340 engine, helicopter is fitted with tracking device which per- Co., Denver. Weighing five and a half 
mits pilot to adjust track of rotor blades under all flight conditions. pounds, unit has four-mile range. 


A New Crusader Bows 


Navy’s new all-weather Chance Vought 
F8U-3 fighter, differs from previous 
Crusaders in longer nose, forward-swept 
airscoop and two ventral fins located to- 
ward the tail. Fins extend horizontally 
at low speed, but turn downward almost 
90 degrees at high Mach numbers for 
additional stability. Powerplant is a Pratt 
& Whitney J75 with afterburner, provid- 
ing about 26,000 Ibs. thrust. Armament 
consists of Sparrow III and/or Side- 
Winder missiles. 
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Todays air power in action: 


One-shot rocket blasts entire attacking fleet 


The stubby Genie rocket is compact enough to be 
handled by a fast interceptor — yet can knock out 
an entire fleet of bombers with a single hit or a 
near miss. Designed primarily for use against hivh 
altitude jets, Genie’s atomic warhead can be fired 
without radioactive fallout. It is thus usable against 


Early last summer at Yucca Flats, Nevada, mili- 
tary observers saw the first demonstration of a new 
concept in defense weapons—the Douglas Genie... 
Today this formidable nuclear missile is on oper- 
ational duty with the Air Force—is the primary 
air-to-air defense missile in the U.S. arsenal. 
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snea : attacks over our own or friendly territory. 

R: pid development of Genie from design and test 
stag. s into quantity production is typical of the 
Spee and thoroughness of the Douglas approach. 
Tod te Douglas has produced almost twenty thou- 
sand experimental and operational missiles for 
the .. rmy, Navy and Air Force in all four major 
cate, ories: air-to-air, air-to-surface, surface-to-air 
and : urface-to-surface. 
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* Defensive Systems—Enemy aircraft try- 
ing to break through America’s air defenses 
now face fast interceptors like the North- 
rop F-89 Scorpion carrying such powerful 
armament as the Douglas Genie. This 
atomic missile can destroy an attacking 
formation with even a proximity explosion. 


Depend on 








—FINANCIAL 


The profit squeeze is still on, so... 


More Airlines May Omit Dividends 


by Selig Altschul 
Financial Editor 


With two major airlines, previously 
on a sustained-payment basis, omitting 
cash dividends this year, attention will 
be focused on the possibility that other 
carriers with established dividend dis- 
bursement records will follow suit be- 
fore 1958 is over. 

There is a real probability that un- 
less earnings improve materially, the 
list of airline dividend casualties will 
increase during 1958. In fact, thus far 
this year, no less than five airlines pay- 
ing their regular dividend rates were 
forced to dip into surplus to do so as 
earnings were insufficient for this pur- 
pose. (See Table No. I.) 

Thus a sorry dividend record be- 
comes even more gloomy when it is 
realized that out of the twelve trunks 
and Pan American, only nine paid any 
cash dividends whatsoever during 1957. 
(See Table II.) This is a natural con- 


sequence or aftermath of the profit 
squeeze reversing earnings, where ex- 
istent, into deficits. 

The airline industry has never been 
known for any liberal dividend dis- 
bursements to its stockholders. At best, 
cash dividends, where paid in past pe- 
riods, have been moderate in them- 
selves and in relationship to available 
earnings. 


* Payout record is poor—Certainly, the 
airline dividend payout record falls far 
short of approaching U.S. corporate ex- 
perience for all industry. (See Table 
II). The percentage payout for the air- 
lines was boosted disproportionately in 
1957, because in the face of the 
sharp decline in earnings, a valiant ef- 
fort was made to maintain previously 
established dividend rates. In some 
cases (Braniff and Delta) dividends 
paid were not even earned. 

National Airlines, early this year, 
omitted its cash dividend. Instead, it 


paid 5% in a stock dividend; 242% 
taking the place of the previous 25 
cents cash disbursement and the re- 
maining 242% representing an extra 
stock disbursement. Another stock div- 
idend of 242% was paid on May 16. 
In effect, stock dividends represent a 
transfer of past earnings to the capital 
stock account rather than a distribution 
of current earnings. 

Previously, National had inaugurated 
a cash dividend record, starting in 
1951, when a total of 25 cents per 
share was paid. In 1956, the company 
established an annual rate of $1.00 per 
share, which was maintained through 
1957. 

Delta, which paid quarterly divi- 
dends consecutively since April 1951, 
establishing one of the best records in 
the industry in this respect, passed the 
30 cents quarterly cash disbursement 
normally due in June this year. 

Since September, 1956, Delta had 
been paying 30 cents quarterly with 
the last dividend disbursement having 
been made in March 1958. This recent 


action was inevitable, with earnings 
for the carrier amounting to 30 cents 
a share for the nine months ended 
March 31, 1958, as compared with 
$1.37 per share for the like 1957 
period. 


—tTable No. |—Airline Earnings and Cash Dividends—— 
First Quarter—1958 Per Common Share 


Dividends Paid 


Amount Per 

(000) Share 
American ree re P $1,635 $0.19 $2,104** $0.25 
Braniff . ‘ je ne 426 0.14 442*** 0.15*** 
Capital > T 1,469* 1.61 None None 
Continental 0.41° None None 
Delta ... 


Amount Per 
(000) Share 


* American keeps up rate—Ameri- 
can, which paid a total of more than 
$8.4 million to its preferred and com- 
mon stockholders last year out of net 
earnings of $10.9 million, is maintain- 
ing its established dividend rate on its 
common stock despite the fact that 
earnings for the first quarter fell short 
of the dividend requirement. On a 
$1.00-per-common-share basis since 
1956, American has declared two 25- 
cent share disbursements on the com- 
mon stock for 1958. Yet earnings for 
the first quarter, boosted by capital 
gains, came to but 19 cents per share. 

Pan American World Airways has 
the longest cash dividend record among 
all the air carriers. The company if- 
augurated cash dividends back in 1933 
but suspended in 1939 and 1940. How- 
ever, in 1941, cash dividends were re- 
sumed and have been maintained evert 
since. While not designated officially 
as such, quarterly dividends of 20 cents 
per share have been paid since 1954. 
Two such payments have been declared 


0.04 337 0.30 
0.74 732 0.25 
0.53 None None 
0.83* None None 
Northwest 0.60* 276* 0.20 
Pan American : , 0.55* 1,227 0.20 
TA .. ; * 1.66* None None 
United 0.11* 433 0.125 
Western 0.15 177 0.20 


Note 


Eastern .. 
National 
Northeast 


Deficit Includes dividends paid on preferred stock Quarterly allocation, company has 


previously indicated semi-annual dividend paying basis 


—Tuble No. ll—Cash Dividends Per Common Share* 
1953 1954 1955 1956 


American $0.50 $0.60 $0.80 $1.00 $1.00 
Braniff Nil 0.50 0.60 0.60 0.60 
Capital Nil a : Nil Nil 
Continental 0.50 0.50 an 
Delta 0.80 0.96 0.96 0.96 1.20 
Eastern 0.48 0.48 0.96 0.987 1.00" 
National 0.50 0.60 0.60 1.00 1.00 
Northeast Nil Nil Nil Nil Nil 
Northwest , Nil Nil 0.60 0.80 0.80 
Pan American 0.65 0.80 0.80 0.80 0.80 
TWA Nil ® Nil Nil Nil 
1.40 1.40 1.40 0.48* 
Western 0.56 0.83 0.75° 0.79° 


*Paid 5% in stock, *Plus 2% in stock, * Paid 
*Plus 4% in stock. *Adjusted for all stock dividends 
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1957 


0.50 0.50 


1.40 
0.56 


United 


Note 10% in stock, *Plus 7% in stock 








thus far in 1958. Yet Pan American 
reported a net loss of 55 cents per 
share for the first quarter of this year. 

[he reasons for maintaining regular 
dividend payments even during short 
intervals when earnings are deficient 
for such purposes are well founded. 
More than likely, managements have 
every reason to hope that earnings will 
improve later in the year and hence 
for the full twelve months, adequate 
coverage for all dividend payments will 
be shown. 

Frequently, it is sound corporate 
practice to pursue a definite policy of 
making consistent, regular cash divi- 
dend payments to stockholders even 
in the face of heavy capital outlays. 
In this manner, investor confidence is 
developed. An atmosphere of stability 
can be brought into being where regu- 
lar income may be anticipated from 
available earnings. Ultimately this can 
serve to attract capital on more favor- 


Domestic Airlines Report Salaries of Officers 


Annual reports of 1957 salaries, 
other compensation and shareholding 
of officers and directors of the follow- 
ing airlines have been filed with the 
Civil Aeronautics Board. Formerly 
designated Schedule E reports by the 
CAB, these are now designated Sched- 
ule G-42 reports. 

Figures given are 
otherwise stated. 


salaries unless 


HAWAIIAN AIRLINES, LIMITED 


OFF FICERS. AND DIRECTORS: Arthur D. Lewis, 
$40,240 salary, $6,094 expenses; Brian 
vp- -treas., $22,000 ~~ $3,150 expenses: 
Lionel D. Machado, vp-opns., $20,500 salary, $4,994 
expenses; Jack C. Tobin, vp-sales, $20,500 ‘ salary 
$5,434 expenses; Lambert P. Irons, secy., $10,350 
salary, $435 expenses; George K. Tanabe, asst. 
treas. & asst. sec., $10,600 salary, $68! expenses; 
Stanley C. Kennedy, chm. of bd., $220 dir. fee; 
M. B. Crason, $220 dir. fee; James M. Greenwell, 
$470 dir. fee; Chinn Ho, $140 dir. fee: Dudley =. 
Lewis, $220 dir. fee; John F. Russell $140 dir. fee: 
Theodore Smyth, $40 dir. fee; Sakae Takahashi, 
$! dir. fee; Wilfred Tsukiyama, $240 dir. fee; 
mm Vicars, $220 dir. fee; David Watson, $240 
H. W. B. Whate, $430 dir. fee; G6. P. 
cox, "$160 dir. fee. 

PESSONS OTHER THAN officers, directors and 
emoloyes who were paid more than $10,000 for 
pe sonal services during 1957 were: William M. 

Cri'ly, Pacific charter investigation, $11,180. 


LAKE CENTRAL AIRLINES 


OFFICERS AND DIRECTORS: Gwin Hicks, pres. & 
_ —s salary, $6,617 expenses; L. W. Hart- 

& dir., $12,000 sala $376 expenses; 
4 N. “Ciford, vp & dir., $12, salary, $779 ex- 
penses 


NEW YORK AIRWAYS, INC. 


ICERS AND DIRECTORS: Robert L. Cummings, 
pres. & dir., $18,126 salary, $11,213 expenses; 
orace Brock, vp & dir., $15,134 salary, $1,734 ex- 
es; Jack E. Gallagher, vp (12-2-57*), $13,711 
y, $4,995 expenses; William W. Hogan, treas., 
70 salary, $2,892 expenses; Glen 8. Eastburn, 
to pres. & asst. treas., $9,723 salary, $2,090 
nses; Gerald J. Glynn. asst. treas., $7,303 
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Table No. Ill—Comparative Cash Dividend Disbursements 


Domestic Trunk Airlines 
% Div. 


Net Profit Dividend 
After Taxes Payments 
(In millions) 


$43.5 $12.5 
53.5 12.7 
48.4 13.0 
51.5 15.0 
63.1 18.8 
57.7 20.1 
26.6p 18.9 


Average 
1951-1957 49.2 15.9 


Note: p—preliminary 


Source: Domestic Trunk Airlines—CAB and company reports; 


able terms from the investing public. 

The airlines, as a group, have been 
most deficient in this respect as com- 
pared with other industries. For this 
reason, the airlines are frequently at a 
disadvantage in the competitive money 
pits when seeking capital for expansion 
purposes. 


Agnes Fallon, asst. secy., 
Hoyt Ammidon, o 
fee; Robert 


salary, $546 expenses; 
$4,429 salary, $50 expenses; 
dir. fee; Robert E. Blum, $125 dir. 
Dowling, $50 dir. fee; Fred M. Glass, $150 die 
fee; Robert G. Goalet, $!25 dir. fee; Knox Ide 
$100 a fee; Grover Loening, $!50 dir. fee, 
bonus & indir.: Samuel C. Park, $!00. dir. fee; 
William Shields, Jr., $150 dir. fee. 

NOTE: *Date of assuming position. 

PERSONS OTHER THAN officers, directors and 
employes who were paid more than $10,000 for 
personal services during 1957 were: George Daly 
Associates, New York City, public relations, 
$13,134; J. M. Mathes, Inc., N.Y.C., advertising, 
$11,299; Loomis, Suffern and Fernald, 'N.Y.C., audit 
services, $11,969; Skadden, Arps, Slate & Timbers, 
N.Y.C., legal services, $32,000. 


NORTH CENTRAL AIRLINES, INC. 


OFFICERS AND DIRECTORS: H. N. Soe pres. 
dir., $34,556 salary, $900 dir. fee; F. oo 
vp-traffic & sales, $12,820 salary; A. e Schwandt, 
vp-inds. rel., $10,300 salary; R. H. Bendio, Sr., 
vp-maint. & engr., $11,820 salary; A. D. Niemeyer. 
vp-opns., $12,360 salary; Bernard Sweet, secy.- 
treas., $10,200 salary; A. E. A. Mueller ‘chm. of 
bd., $21,042 salary, $900 dir. fee: W. L. Christensen 
dir.. $700 dir. fee; G. F. DeCoursin dir., $2,400 
salary, $700 dir. fee; K. B. Willett, dir., $700 dir. 
see: - x oe, dir., $19,125 salary, $700 dir. 
P. $700 dir. fee 

PERSONS Oniek THAN Tieene, directors and 
employes who were paid more than $10,000 for 
personal services durin 1957 were: en Ver 
Pieterson-Dunlap, Milwaukee, advertising, $79,80 
Ray and Ray, Washington, statistical orvation 
$18,394. 


NORTHEAST AIRLINES, INC. 


OFFICERS: James W. Austin (12-11-57%), exec. YP: 
$2,032 salary; Nelson B. Fry (12-11-57*), vp-traffic 
& sales, $1,129 salary; bet E. Gardner, pres. 
& dir., $25,706 iste bonus & indir.; 
Hamilton Heard a treas., vp-adm. & fin., 
$15,000 salary, $1,500 bonus & indir.: Robert H. 
Kerr (2-1-57%), vp-personnel, $11,800 salary, $1,000 
bonus & indir.; Alfred A. Lane, vp-oper., » ae 
salary, $1,500 bonus & indir.; Rembrandt Lane, 
Jr., comptroller (5-1-57%), treas. (7-1-57*), P5008 
salary; D. H. Mac anon, vp-engr. & maint., 
$14,750 ~a. $1,500 bonus & indir.; Wheaton W. 
Mies (ge asst. vp-engr. & maint. $10,308 
salar ent & indir.; James F. Molloy 

tat they ee asst. vp-adm. & finance, $8,250 rolony 
Gerard E. Reed, asst. treas., $9,300 salary, $! 

bonus & indir. 


NOTE: *Date of assuming position. 

PERSONS OTHER THAN officers, directors and 
employes who were paid more than $10,000 for 
personal services during 1957 were: Foley Hoag & 


U.S. Industry Average 


Net Profit Dividend % Div. 
After Taxes Payments Payout 
(In_ billions) 


$18.7 $9 
16.1 9. 
16.7 9.3 
16.0 9 
1 

1 

2 


Payout 


48.7% 
55.9 
54.7 
61.9 
52.4 
56.7 
59.7p 


28.7% 
23.7 
26.9 
29.1 
29.8 
35.0 
71.0p 


21.0 1 
21.0 1 
20.6p 1 
32.3 18.8 


10.4 55.9 


U.S. Corporate Experience— 
Department of Commerce 


Ironically, reported results thus far 
this year for many carriers are being 
inflated by comparison with those of 
last year as a result of the enforced 
change in various accounts, as directed 
by the CAB. Even so, earnings as cur- 
rently being stated may fail to cover a 
number of established dividend rates. 


and Directors 


Eliot, Boston, legal services, 
Bros. & Montgomery, Boston, accounting systems 
review, auditing income tax, $35,760; J. Sram 
Thompson Co., New York City, advertising, $57,629 
Chambers & Wiswell, Boston, advertising, $945,09 

R. Dixon Speas Associates, lushing, oe ainirefi 
consultants, $13,609; Charles Butter ssociates, 
N.Y.C.., design consultants, $11,293, ia Dickie- 
Raymond, Inc., Boston, advertising, $12,057. 


$84,500;Lybrand, Ross 


OZARK AIR LINES, INC. 


OFFICERS AND DIRECTORS: L. 
pres., $36,000 wey 
Blumeyer, v bonus & indir: A. 6. Heyne, 
secy., $4,66 P ... 372 $900 bom & indir; F. W 
Jones, treas., onary bonus & indir.: 
B. T. Mattinghe chm, bd <-—* 7-18-57), 
$6,750 salary ¥.60 legal fees; O. L. Parks, dir., 
$900 bonus a indir.; Weaver, $375 bonus & 
indir.; G. O. Sh aver, dir. & capt., $11,392 sala 
$900 bonus & indir.: Cc. A. Bachman, dir., $900 
bonus & indir. 


D. Hamilton, 
$900 bonus & indir.; A. A. 


PACIFIC NORTHERN AIRLINES, INC. 


OFFICERS AND DIRECTORS: A. G. Woodley, 
pres. & dir., $35,000 salary, $300 dir. fee, $4,354 
expenses; John A: Cunnin am, vp & dir., $16, 7” 
salary, $300 dir. fee | expenses; Harold A. 
Olson, vp, $i, 135, $769 expenses; J. F. Foster, 
vp, $i4, 135 sal ary: $408 expenses; Felix Aubuchon, 
vp (5-15-57%), $1 9 salary, $167 expenses; 
Nelson, secy.- -treas. ay $12,850 salary, $300 dir. 
fee, $96 Robert Kins Hart, asst. secy., $453 ex- 
penses; ert Kinsey, “cont. "$13,200 sa ary, $2,518 
expenses; D. Stuart, dir. of ind. rel., $11,550 
salar S377 expenses; R. A. Rowan, dir. $200 dir. 
fee, $308 ae gge Gerald P. O'Grady, dir., $24,000 
salary, $200 dir. fee, $783 expenses; Paul Porzelt, 
dir., $100 dir. fee, $442 expenses; Max B. Kirk- 
patrick, $200 dir. fee. 

NOTE: *Date of assuming office. 


TRANS-TEXAS AIRWAYS 


OFFICERS AND DIRECTORS: R. E. McKaughan, 
pres. & dir., $26,600 salary, $4,385 expenses; H. E. 
rdmann, vp- opns. & dir., $14,000 salary, $956 ex- 
penses; ck Erchner, vp-traffic & sales, $14,000 
co, $1,839 expenses; M. L. Muse, secy.-treas., 
$il, salary, $655 gue: W. C. Lea 

dir. of aS lasing & dir., $8,800 salary, $193 ex: 
penses; Ayers exec. asst. to pres. & dir. 

"$2 e 


$8 800 ; : hiet 
ilot, slag, salary ge — 


ERSONS OTHER THAN officers, directors and 
employes who were paid more than $10,000 for 
personal services during 1957 were: Clark Tracy 
Holt & Reid, Dallas, legal services, $17,648; Tr 
Locke & Company, Houston, advertising, $127,7 
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He does the mile in Z~4 seconds 
...0 you can do it in 6! 


His name is André Lesieur. He’s just pushing 40. And he 
hasn’t run a mile since his schooldays. But he’s flown 
many millions of miles...at the controls of Air France 
airliners. Doing the mile in 7.4 seconds is just routine for 
André. It’s the average cruising speed of his Caravelle 
jet. Soon he'll be flying a six-second mile across the 
Atlantic (and you can, too!) in new Air France Boeing 
707 jet airliners! Captain André Lesieur has over 10,000 
flying hours, over 120 Atlantic crossings to his credit. 


But he doesn’t consider himself exceptional. All Air 
France pilots have similar records. That’s why you can 
fly in comfort with confidence on Air France. 


AIR FRANCE/WORLD’S LARGEST AIRLINE 


...every 3 minutes an Air France airliner arrives or departs! 
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Congress Chops Spare-Parts Program 


by Charles Schaeffer 
Legislative Editor 


Long-critical Congressional purse- 
string holders have made good earlier 
threats to scale down the Defense De- 
partment’s aircraft spare-parts pro- 
curement program. 

A $343-million across-the-board 
spare-parts reduction ordered by the 
House Appropriations Committee 
stands out in sharp relief against al- 
most eagerly approved increases in 
some other accounts. The move was 
the culmination of repeated warnings 
to the military to reduce its own ex- 
pensive aircraft spares requirements. 

Small in comparison to a $38.3 
billion fiscal 1959 budget request to 
run the defense program for the next 
year, the reduction, nevertheless, slams 
hard at industry. What it means is a 
strict fiscal ceiling on the volume of 
spares three military services will be 
allowed to buy with each aircraft. 

Military officials, meanwhile, went 
before Senators to outline the effect of 
the cut-back, and Defense Chief Neil 
McElroy has asked for a restoration of 
the cash. 


* House intent is clear—The House felt 
that procurement officers, making new 
aircraft awards, should be barred from 
applying any more than 20% of the 
plane’s fly-away cost to spare parts. 
This had been running higher; as high, 
in fact, as 38%. 

When the committee turned to other 
accounts, it was more charitable. 

Funds for the Air Force overall 
“buy” program approved by the House 
unit provide for procurement of 982 
aircraft. But part of this total, 39 
B-5S2s and 26 KC-135s, were covered 
by a supplemental amendment to the 
1959 budget sent to Capitol Hill earlier 
this year. In tabulating final increases 
or reductions by the committee, this 
bonus of $1.4 billion must be con- 
sidered. 


Aircraft and missiles merged—The 
ir Force procurement account merges 
‘aft and missiles, Of $6,308,200,000 
approved, $758 million is earmarked 
for the B-58 Convair jet bomber, con- 
sidered by Military Appropriations Sub- 
committee chairman, George Mahon 
(D-Tex.), as the B-47 follow-on. 
Another $96 million is programmed 
against the B-70 chemical bomber— 
“successor to the B-52.” 
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Missile funds were hiked over the 
administration request, highlighted by 
a $48 million boost for the Hound-Dog 
air-to-ground missile, destined for in- 
stallation aboard the B-52. 

In another action, the committee ap- 
proved $40 million for development of 
a nuclear-powered airplane. 

For Navy aircraft procurement, the 
House unit okayed $1,947,095,000— 
$145.5 million less than the Navy 
sought and mostly in spare-part slashes. 
Funds cover the purchase of 679 new 
aircraft, including an advanced carrier- 
based plane, carrier-based attack planes 
and troop and cargo helicopters. 

One move—striking $35 million for 
a second nuclear aircraft carrier— 
gives advocates of conventional navy 
airpower little to cheer about. 

The committee approved funds for 
procurement of a Navy all-weather 
fighter, cautioning air officials to make 
a choice soon between the F-4H1 and 
the F8U3. 


* Maintenance and overhaul slashed— 
Legislators whacked $6 million from 
a requested $245,883,000 for mainte- 
nance and overhaul. “Increased em- 
phasis upon awards to private industry 
on a competitive basis for the mainte- 
nance and overhaul of aircraft and 
more prudent operation of the Naval 
overhaul and repair program can 
achieve this reduction without diffi- 
culty,” the report observed 

Also funded in the new Navy pro- 
gram are an improved version of exist- 
ing anti-submarine patrol aircraft, con- 
tinued improvement of a turbo-pow- 
ered anti-submarine helicopter and the 
S2F anti-submarine aircraft. 

“Procurement of the jet-powered 
P6M (Seamaster) will be resumed and 
procurement of modern aircraft which 
have proven so successful in meeting 
the peculiar requirements of naval avia- 
tion will be continued,” said legislators. 

The Army, which had been living 
off reimbursements and balances, 
finally scraped the bottom of the cash 
barrel, necessitating its first big pro- 
curement appropriation since the Ko- 
rean War. The “modernization” funds 
include procurement money for 420 
Army aircraft. 


® Significance of changes—In the fund- 
shifting, transfers and general hocus- 
pocus connected with the new defense 
budget, the total significance of reduc- 
tions or increases may be a while 
emerging into the clear light of day. 


For airplane-makers the cuts translate 
into pretty simple English—there’ll be 
$343 million less expended for spare 
parts and none of a $23 million request 
for executive aircraft will reach the in- 
dustry, unless the Senate relents. 

To observers of the Congressional 
scene, the spare-parts squeeze comes 
as no surprise. A special procurement 
watchdog group from the House Ap- 
propriations Committee has fishily 
eyed the program for some time. 

One of its major complaints is against 
the consistently “unrealistic” standards 
applied to aircraft spare parts procure- 
ment. Initial spares for the Air Force, 
for example, are weighed against a 
wear-out rate applied to the antici- 
pated number of flying-hours for each 
aircraft. 


® Unused spares costly—What happens 
in many cases, say investigators, is that 
the planes aren’t flown anywhere near 
the projected hours. Consequently, un- 
used spares pile up in mountains of 
costly waste. 

In three recent years, the Air Ma- 
teriel Command, itself, concluded that 
procurement officers bought what 
turned out to be $60 million worth of 
surplus spares for the F-100. Nearly 
everyone involved agrees that the 
problem is a tough one. 

The Department of Defense is con- 
stantly reviewing the program. It open- 
ly concedes that millions of dollars 
worth of spares are being disposed of 
each year as surplus or without ever 
being used. This reached $664 million 
in fiscal 1956 and $722 million in fiscal 
1958, fantastic figures when taken at 
face value. 

But, insists the Defense Department, 
these factors must be considered: 

® The military is assigned the job, 
first and foremost, of carrying out a 
war plan and prepares for the worst— 
which hasn’t come, leaving the military 
holding the excess-parts bag. 

® Engineering troubles associated 
with new aircraft often thwart attempts 
to fly the planes as long as anticipated. 

In six years, the Air Force con- 
tends, it has shaved its spare-parts re- 
quirements from 43% to 22%, al- 
though lawmakers place the figure at 
28%. The Navy, according to House 
figures, is seeking funds this year on 
a 38% ratio. Whatever the percentage, 
House fiscal leaders think it’s too much. 
They’ve allowed funds for 20% and 
have promised to keep a sharp eye on 
this troublesome area. 
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RTHUR F. “ArT” MATTHEWS 
has been an invaluable mem- 
ber of the F-101 ““Team,” serving 
as Assistant Project Engineer 
over power plant, hydraulics, con- 
trols and landing gear. Art and 
his group displayed a high degree 
of ingenuity in solving the many 
hundreds of mechanical design 
roblems encountered in develop- 
ing the F-101. He was recently 
amen ear Development 
ngineer, and in this capacity 
monitors all development test 
programs related to the Voodoo 
airplanes. 
From one basic design has grown 
the versatile Voodoo family of jet 
fighters pictured above. First, the 
long — all-weather fighter- 
bomber F-101A, the fastest opera- 
tional airplane in the world. 
Second, the RF-101 reconnais- 
sance Voodoo, holder of three 
transcontinental speed records. 
The third member of the Voodoo 
family is the F-101B, a super- 
sonic atomic missile-carrying 
interceptor. 
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PROJECT F-101 


Our completely integrated facilities 
—all located in suburban St. Louis—- 
plus our diversified activity in air- 
planes, helicopters, and missiles 
allows us to offer engineers a wide 
range of stimulating assignments. 
We encourage versatility in our 
engineers as well as our products. 
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ENGINEERS 


Positions of technical leadership 
available for: 
DESIGN ENGINEERS 


(Airplanes, Missiles and Helicopters) 


for mechanical, structural, or electrical design 
assignments. 


ELECTRONIC ENGINEERS 
SYSTEMS: 


Group Leaders and Senior Electronic Engineers re- 
quired with minimum five years’ experience. Need 
men capable of establishing requirements for, and 
supervising the development of, major and sub 
electrical and electronic systems—including check 
ovt equipment—for missiles and airplanes. 


Flight Control Systems 
Communications Systems 
Radar Systems 


CIRCUIT & PRODUCT DESIGN 


Senior and Junior Electronic Engineers needed for 
assignments in the design and development of: 


Antennas Electronic Packaging 
Beacons Airborne Digital Computers 
Airborne Radar Auto-Pilots 

Missile & Airplane Check Out Equipment 


STRENGTH ENGINEERS 
SENIOR FLIGHT TEST ENGINEERS 
WEAPONS SUPPORT ENGINEERS 
THERMODYNAMICS ENGINEERS 

SENIOR TEST ENGINEERS 
SENIOR AERODYNAMICISTS 
FLUTTER AND VIBRATION ENGINEERS 

DYNAMICS ENGINEERS 
HYDRODYNAMICS ENGINEERS 
OPERATIONS ANALYST—WMISSILES 


Supervisory positions exist in several of 
| these areas. 









Infra-red Systems 
Guidance Systems 
Navigational Systems 































To secure more information about our com- 
pany and our community, please complete 
and return the coupon below: 










Name 


Address = —e = aati 





Position Sought — 
Degree Held 










Mail to: Raymond F. Kaletta, Dept. B 
Technical Placement Supervisor 
P. O. Box 516, St. Louis 3, Mo. 
-—-ACareers Are Successful Careers!-— - 
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WEST COAST TALK 







There’s A Danger in Those Airborne TV Dinners; 
Trans Caribbean Orders DC-8 with 176 Seats 


One of the supplemental carriers, 
we're told, has solved the food prob- 
lem on the long Honolulu flight by 
taking advantage of that modern gas- 
tronomic invention of the frozen food 
industry and the supermarket, the TV 
dinner. This reminds us of Gladwin 
Hill’s amusing observation anent the 
recent sandwich controversy. “The air- 
lines,” said Hill, “have never yet lost a 
passenger through malnutrition.” But 
what do you suppose would happen if 
this TV dinner business should be- 
come a trend? 

But enough of this frivolity. These 
are important days at Douglas, with 
the DC-8 flight-test program under 
way, so let’s jot down an item or two 
on the big jetliner: 

It’s a big one, for sure. Trans Carib- 
bean Airways, for example, has ordered 
an interior with 176 seats. That many 
passengers makes quite a crowd. 

It's a heavyweight, too. Full load 
takeoff weight for the domestic DC-8, 
whether powered by JT3C-6 (J75) or 
JT4A-3 (J85) engines, is 265,000 Ibs., 
and for the international version, with 
either JT4A-3s or British Conways, 
it is 287,000 Ibs. But P&W has an 
advanced JT4A-9 engine coming along 
to provide higher tailpipe temperatures 
and more thrust. When it is available, 
the international DC-8 can be upped 
to 310,000 Ibs. for takeoff. 

The No. 1 flight-test airplane in- 
corporates a couple of items of equip- 
ment you won’t see on production 
models: a drag chute in the tail, which 
can be popped to slow the roll if the 
brakes fail to hold on a test, and an 
escape hatch in the underside of the 
fuselage in recognition of the pos- 
sibility that a flight test crew might 
have to bail out. The No. 1 airplane 
is equipped with a noise suppressor, 
but no flight reverser. An improved 
noise suppressor, with a flight reverser, 
will be installed starting with the No. 
3 airplane. Douglas started its flight- 
test program using JP4 for fuel, but 
will transfer to kerosene, which the air- 
lines plan to use. 

Arthur E, Raymond, vice president- 
engineering, reports Douglas has spent 


more than $40 million purely in de- 
velopment costs on the DC-8. Add a 
substantial investment in real estate, 
including the new $20-million hangar 
at Long Beach, very costly expenditures 
for tooling, the purchase of materials 
for manufacture, and you find that 
Douglas has more than $200 million 
already tied up in the new jetliner. 
Flight-test costs will now start upping 
this total materially. 

A 1,500-hour flight-test program has 
been charted by Douglas, Chief Project 
Engineer Ivar Shogran reports. Nine 
airplanes will participate; three with 
J57 power, four with J75s and two 
with Conways. Meanwhile, three car- 
riers, United, Pan American and 
Eastern, are scheduled to receive NX 
airplanes for crew familiarization and 
training prior to the completion of 
CAA type certification, and data from 
these airline-operated planes can be 
used to augment the flight-test record. 
Shogran estimates that 10 NX air- 
planes can be made available for these 
airlines. 

The Douglas type certification sched- 
ule calls for CAA approval of the 
J57-powered airplane to be complete 
by October, 1959, the J75 by Decem- 
ber, 1959, and the Conway by Febru- 
ary, 1960. But already there are rumors 
that United Air Lines, which gets the 
first DC-8s off the line, has pushed 
up the projected starting date of its 
jet operations from December, 1959, 
to September, 1959, so perhaps Doug- 
las is being conservative in its schedul- 
ing. This is something of a Douglas 
habit. 

Cabin air system intakes are located 
in the nose of the DC-8. They’re here 
for engineering, not decorative pur- 
poses, but they give the jetliner a very 
rakish look when the airplane is 
viewed head-on. We might add that 
the paint job on the No. 1 airplane 
also adds to the rakish appearance, but 
we have an idea this paint job is due 
for a change. It tends to create a droop- 
snoot impression from certain angles, 
whereas the DC-8 actually has a nose 
of classic line. And droops are not 
exactly considered high fashion in 
Santa Monica. 
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LOCAL SERVICE VISCOUNT 


Low operating costs 


On short-sector, high-frequency flights the new Local 
Service Viscount will provide the lowest operating costs 
of any postwar aircraft in this category. Design refinements 


Proved popularity . . . big capacity 


Since its introduction to American service in 1955, the 
Viscount has firmly established itself as the most preferred 
of all modern airliners. Because of its famed smoothness, 
silence and speed, the jet-prop Viscount has boosted load 


make possible exceptionally low break-even load factors 
on local service operations. Vickers engineers will gladly 
make a complete cost analysis of your routes. 


factors an average of 35% for 27 airlines worldwide. 
The new Local Service Viscount will comfortably accomme 
date from 54 to 65 passengers. In either configuration 
there is ample space for passenger baggage and mail. 


Dependable, economical Rolls-Royce power 


The Local Service Viscount is powered by four performance- 
proved Rolls-Royce Dart 506 jet-props. These engines 
have demonstrated their outstanding ruggedness and 
reliability under operating cco ditions similar to those of 
local service operations. The Dart 506 engines are unsur- 


passed for economy, ease of maintenance and hours betwee 
overhauls. (TCA reports approval for 1800 hours—with 
current test engines being run to 2000 hours.) They giv 
the Viscount exceptional take-off-and climb performance 
and a cruising speed of 300 mph at 10,000 feet. 


FROM THE WORLD LEADER IN JET- 
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Fast intermediate servicing and terminal turn-around 


The Local Service Viscount can be operated on routes of 
up to five 100-mile sectors—without refueling and with a 
minimum of ground handling. Provisions are made for fast 
under-wing pressure refueling at terminal points (overwing 
fueling points are also provided). 

Less ground equipment is needed and valuable time is 
saved by the Viscount’s integral, hydraulically operated 
stairs. Further savings are assured as the engines rarely 





require water-methanol at intermediate stops. 

The #4 engine can be kept running during intermediate 
stop-overs—thus assuring ample power for restarting the 
engines. If longer stop-overs are required, internal restart- 
ing is still possible because of increased battery capacity. 
Brakes on number 1, 2 and 3 engines prevent windmilling 
of props, permit safe, quick on-and-off loading of passengers 
on the left side, freight on the right. 


Local Service Viscount means Jet Age growth 
for you and the communities you service! 


By cutting flying time almost in half—and by introducing 
Jet Age service comparable to the best offered by the 
“trunk” lines—the Viscount will open doors to important 
new business traffic that means accelerated growth. This 
grov th will benefit not only local carriers, but the areas 
they serve—areas that deserve the opportunities that come 
with the best and most modern airline service. 


PROP AIRCRAFT... 


YIGK 





/ICKERS-ARMSTRONGS (AIRCRAFT) LTD. * WEYBRIDGE, ENGLAND * MEMBER COMPANY OF THE VICKERS GROUP 
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SERAVISCO 


POWERED BY FOUR ROLLS-ROYCE DART ENGINES 


Because the Local Service Viscount is tailored for highly 
economical operations—and because its payload capacity 
is sufficient to absorb future growth—it is the ideal airliner 
for local service carriers today and tomorrow! 


For information, contact: Christopher Clarkson, U.S. 
representative, 10 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N.Y. 





Circle Ne. 10 on Reader Service Card. 





—-SAFETY 


WANTEI 


by George Hart 
Technical Editor 


Recent mid-air collisions—in one of 
which a ground radar operator ac- 
tually saw the aircraft involved come 
together but had no time to alert them 
—once again dramatically emphasize 
the ever-increasing need for an ade- 
quate airborne proximity warning 
system. 

This need—surprisingly more press- 
ing in daylight than at night—is dem- 
onstrated by the following figures 
drawn from a CAB survey conducted 
recently over a period of four months: 

© 452 reported near misses exposed 
5 seen 4,429 passengers to death. 
ie Of these: 
ra FOR ALL THE FACTS © 72% occurred in daylight. 
attach this coupon to your letterhead © 28% occurred at night. 

-++Sign your name...and we'll send © 38% occurred in airport control 
you complete details... no obligation, areas. 

of course. ; ® 89% occurred within controlled 

ATLAS » | areas in general (Airways, etc.). 

848 39th Street, Brooklyn 32, W. ¥. _ | is not designed to cope with the prob- 
os Sag lems of collision prevention. Airborne 
anti-collision radar and infrared equip- 
ment will not exist on a usable basis 
for a long time. The only immediately 
available answer, a day-and-night anti- 


Barbara doesnt nf ; | collision lighting system, is fast becom- 
%4 ing a must. 


° Fs 
® How Atkins system works—One such 
want a job eee lighting system is that developed by 


W. H. (Bill) Atkins, Northwest Aijr- 
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- = : lines’ pilot. Tests have shown that, 

She wants -* “a under almost all conditions, the blue- 
. , white flash of the Atkins light can 

. , be seen at least twice as far away as 

a Career ij other lights currently in use. The 
Atkins system employs condenser dis- 

charge lamps flashing at frequencies 
n 

Barbara Hughey knows what she wants . . . she wants an airline om ide pre . — . 3 an 
career. She has proven her desire by enrolling in Northwest signed to provide relative heading in- 
Schools Airline Career course. And she has proven her ability by formation as well as proximity warning. 


completing the thorough, demanding training. She's ready to The Atkins light has been demc® 
strated to members of the Airways 


sa ——- a a as a pre-trained, pre Modernization Board and represents 
: y rt tives of CAB, CAA, Air Force, Navy 
P ; : i and Air National Guard. 

She’s not just “looking around”—she knows! There can be no criticism of the 
For complete information on Barbara and other proximity-warning capability of the 


qualified graduates write, phone or wire Atkins light, nor of its ability to indi- 
cate relative heading, only of the 


recommended location of the light 


—NORTHWEST SCHOOLS units on the aircraft: 





1221 N. W. 21ST AVENUE, PORTLAND, OREGON ©The problem—The recommended 
Phone CApitol 3-7246 wingtip installation is such that both 
737 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago * 1440 N. Highland, Hollywood tip lights can be seen throughout 4 
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Better Aircraft Lighting System 


Collision Zone 
160 flashes 
per min. 


Wing Tip Zone 
80 flashes 


per min, 


Wing Tip Zone 
80 flashes 
per min. 


Tail Zone 
40 flashes 


per min. 


FLASHING RATES assigned to specific 
zones to provide danger information. 


considerable portion of the 90° “col- 
lision zone” arc. This could lead to 
confusion. 

For example, suppose a fast-moving 


aircraft has emerged from clouds at 
night and is found to be closing with 
a slow-moving plane crossing from left 
to right at, say, a 30° angle. Because 
the Atkins light is not colored, the 
pilot of the faster aircraft would have 
difficulty establishing rapidly whether 
he is looking at the right or left side 
of the slower one, or whether it is 
approaching head-on. He probably 
would turn to starboard—and this 
might lead him onto the very collision 
course he was trying to avoid. 

The solution, it would seem, would 
be to install two Atkins lights, spaced 
well apart, on the left side of the fuse- 
lage and one on the right side. One 
or more lights would be seen from 
any direction. The number of lights 
seen combined with the flashing fre- 
quency immediately would establish 
the relative headings of the aircraft. 

A pilot seeing two lights still might 
not be quite sure of whether he was 


approaching head-on or seeing the left 
side of the other aircraft at an angle. 
But he would turn to starboard in 
either event and this would be the 
correct evasive action. 

The Atkins light is installed on not 
more than 15 airline and corporate 
aircraft. CAB has not bothered to 
approve its use on a grand scale be- 
cause airlines have not placed large 
orders nor demanded its adoption. On 
the other hand, airlines have been 
wary of placing orders for equipment 
not approved by CAB. 

However, the Las Vegas and Bruns- 
wick, Md. collisions between military 
jets and airline transports have jolted 
operators into action. Orders for addi- 
tional Atkins lights have been placed 
by some operators now using them. 
The company is requesting CAB per- 
mission to extend installations beyond 
the maximum of 15 presently au- 
thorized. 





With this installation .. . 


Pilot would see 


this 
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Which could mean... 


Which could lead to . . . 


With this arrangement .. . 








Pilot would see this 


Which would lead to .. . 


Which would mean... 


or this 
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ONE LIGHT ONLY mounted on each side of the aircraft fails 
to distinguish port from starboard. This could lead to confusion. 
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TWO LIGHTS to port and one on the starboard © w al 
supplement and give better positioning than existing. . 
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— MATERIALS & EQUIPMENT 


Headrest Covers 


Use of Dura-Weve towels and head- 
rest covers is saving Continental Air 
Lines an average of $500 a month, 
according to Scott Paper Co., manu- 
facturer of the new material. Dura- 
Weve is made by laminating rayon 
scrim to two outer plies of high wet- 
strength paper. It is lint-free and comes 
in a variety of colors. 

Circle No. 100 on Reader Service Card. 





Calendar Watch 


New 17-jewel, 12-hour calendar 
chronograph by Wakmann Watch Co., 
Inc. keeps track of day, date and 
month. Three registers: 60-second, 30- 
minute and 12-hour. 

Circle No. 102 on Reader Service Card. 
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Afterburner Fuel Control 


New afterburner fuel control by 
Chandler-Evans is designed to handle 
fuel requirements to 35,000 Ibs. per hr. 
and maintain 2% fuel flow accuracy 
to 60,000 ft. 

Circle No. 101 on Reader Service Card. 
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Vacuum Sweeper 


Consolidated Diesel Electric Corp.'s 
new airport and highway vacuum 
sweeper is designed to clear runways, 
ramp areas, etc. of debris ranging from 
sand to empty bottles and large stcel 
wrenches at the rate of 1,000,000 sq. 
ft. per hour. The 30% ft. long, 11 ft. 
high machine sweeps a path 8 ft. wide 
at speeds up to 25 mph. En route 
speeds to 35 mph can be attained by 
the 15,000-Ib. vehicle. To date, the 
company has contracts for 23 units at 
$28,500 each. Machine also is available 
on a rental basis. 


Circle No. 115 on Reader Service Card. 
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Heavy-Duty Tractor 


New tug being produced by Ken- 
worth Motor Truck Co. is designed to 
move aircraft weighing from 100,000 
to 400,000 Ibs. at speeds from 3 to 
10 mph. Unladen speeds to 30 mph 
can be attained, company says. Pulling 
capacity can be raised or lowered by 
use of dash-controlled two- or four- 
wheel drive. Vehicle weight can be 
varied from 30,000 to 43,000 Ibs. by 
use of ballast. Smooth drawbar pull 
js attained by using a three-speed torq- 
matic transmission and a _ hydraulic 
torque converter. Maximum height over 
either end of tug is 63% inches. 

Circle No. 112 on Reader Service Card. 


lightplane Radio Compass 
Designed for private pilots by Air- 
craft Specialty Limes, Inc., a radio 
compass permits homing on radio 
fange stations and radio beacons from 
200 to 450 kcs and standard broadcast 
Stations in the 550-1,600 kcs band. 
Unit. weighing 9.14 Ibs., consists of 
an e.ght-tube superheterodyne tuner, a 
vibr. tor-type power supply capable of 
bein: mounted without shock mounts, 
an iidicator and a ferrite loop. 
Circe No. 110 on Reader Service Card. 


Ele-tric Motor 

A 28-volt de motor produced by 
Hoover Electric Co. produces 2 hp at 
3,00) rpm. Motor is equipped with a 
brus.i-holder designed to provide even 
brus': pressure over the full wear range, 
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Water Boil-off Cooler 


System designed by Eastern Indus- 
tries, Inc. to cool airborne electronics 
packages circulates refrigerated air over 
hot components. This air, now heated, 
is passed through vapor-cycle refrigera- 
tion system to water boil-off condenser. 
Circle No. 113 on Reader Service Card. 
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Invalid Chair 


Designed by Washington Products 
Co. in consultation with Eastern Air 
Lines, lightweight (24 Ibs.) invalid 
chair can be used in narrow aircraft 
aisles and can be maneuvered in con- 
fined spaces to eliminate hazardous 
transfers of the passenger. 

Circle No. 114 on Reader Service Card. 
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producing even power output and per- 
mitting high altitude operation without 
excessive brush arcing. 

Circle No. 111 on Reader Service Card. 


Oxygen Supply Pump 

Integral motor positive displacement 
pump has been developed by Task 
Corp. Similar in design to a Roots 
blower, rotors of the drive motor form 
the pump rotors. Stators are inside the 
rotor, a reversal of the normal con- 
figuration. 
Circle No. 104 on Reader Service Card. 


Portable Electric Generator 


Direct-coupled portable electric gen- 
erator has a capacity of 2.5 kilowatts 
and supplies 115 volts dc. Developed 
by Construction Equipment Div., Thor 
Power Tool Co., the generator is 





driven by a single-cylinder, four-cycle 
gasoline engine, Package weighs 165 
Ibs. (dry) and measures 31%” long, 
20” wide and 1942” high. 

Circle No. 103 on Reader Service Card. 


Sun Visor 

Transparent plexiglas sun visor is 
designed by Aircraft Components, Inc. 
to replace original non-transparent 
visors in all Beechcraft, Piper and 
Cessna aircraft. Fully adjustable, visors 
come in two colors, green and blue. 
Circle No. 107 on Reader Service Card. 


Generator dolly 

A two-wheel dolly weighing 15 Ibs. 
is offered by Pacific Mercury, for easy 
wheeling of the company’s portable 
generator model up to 4.5 kw. 
Circle No. 116 on Reader Service Card. 
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WHEN YOU HAVE TO 
PULL FIGURES 
OUT OF THE AIR 
YOU'LL BE GLAD TO HAVE 


AVIATION FACTS 
AND FIGURES 


—a complete compilation of all the facts 
of aviation and all the statistics of a multi- 
billion-dollar industry, presented in over 
100 pages of quick reference format that 
keeps the information interesting, read- 
able and easily available. 


Official publication of the Aircraft Indus- 
tries Association, published by American 
Aviation Publications, the newly revised 
1958 AVIATION FACTS AND FIGURES 
presents concise data on: 


| Sect 
a 


—production and facilities 
—finance 

—military aviation 
—research and development 
—manpower 

—general utility aviation 
—helicopters 

—aircraft exports 





—aircraft companies and sources 


and new features including: 

@ a Guided Missile section which 
reviews and points up all the 
outstanding developments of 
1957 

@ a new, enlarged Aviation Ex- 
ports and Foreign Aviation sec- 
tion with more information than 
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Battle Royal Shaping Up 


by Albert W. Bentz 
Manufacturing-Military Editor 

There’s a big battle shaping up be- 
tween the petroleum and chemical in- 
dustries over who will supply aircraft 
fuel a decade or so hence. The era of 
high-energy fuels isn’t here, but it’s on 
its way. 

One oil official commented that 
high-energy fuel means many things to 
many people, but “to the fuel supplier 
it means a material one of his com- 
petitors has developed to take away his 
customer’s business.” 

The chemical industry has won the 
first round with receipt of $75 million 
in initial developmental contracts from 
Air Force and Navy. These are Olin 
Mathieson Chemical Corp. for produc- 
tion of its HEF-2 and 3 and Callery 
Chemical for its HiCal fuel. These are 
scheduled for the North American 
B-70, but there is some suspicion the 
big bomber will use regular JP-4 with 
additives, at least initially. 

To offset the possible deep inroads 
into its highly-lucrative jet fuel market 
(it is estimated that military use of 
JP-4 will surpass avgas volume by 
1960), practically all the .major oil 
companies have enlarged their own 
chemical departments and are trying as 
vigorously as the chemical companies 
to come up with some answers to the 
very tough problems of finding and 
using the “exotic fuels.” 


® State of the art summary—Summariz- 
ing the situation as it is today, Robert 
A. Wells, former fuels and lubricants 
test engineer at Curtiss-Wright and now 
staff engineer for the Marketing Tech- 
nical Service Division of Gulf Oil’s 
Research Center, predicted that fuel 
from petroleum “will continue to pro- 
vide push for the largest tonnages of 
weapon systems, including the pro- 
posed atomic bombers, and all the 
commercial energy requirements for 
many years to come.” 

Wells even doubts that the B-70 
chemically-fueled bomber will be ready 
for the “big step to exotic fuels.” He 
believes JP-4, plus petroleum industry- 
produced hydrocarbons, will be handed 
the job. He conceded, however, that it 
would be possible to use a high-energy 
fuel in its afterburner or ramjet stage 
(indicating that the GE J93 may be 
a dual-cycle engine). 

A high-energy turbine fuel would 
have to have a higher Btu per pound 
and per gallon at a lower cost than 


Turbine Fuel A (jet kerosene) if it 
were to be used in transports. 

“Next year’s (commercial) airplanes 
and engines are designed, built and 
some are flying now,” Wells said, 
“therefore, a high-energy fuel suitable 
for their use would have to be com- 
patible with the present hardware.” He 
pointed out that about 40% of the 
direct operating cost for turbine-pow- 
ered aircraft is fuel cost, and added 
that no high-energy versions are being 
offered or contemplated in the price 
range of Fuel A and JP-4. 


® Why better fuel is needed—Other 
advantages, however, make the search 
for better fuel worthwhile. To the 
engine manufacturer, for instance, 
high-energy fuel means that today’s 
and tomorrow’s jets could produce 
more power per pound of weight than 
with any fuel currently available. To 
the airframe manufacturer, it would 
mean smaller tanks could carry more 
power yet provide the same range. To 
the airline, it would mean more pay- 
load over longer distances. 

For high Mach military aircraft, 
thermal stability of fuels (those resist- 
ing change from outside sources of 
heat) is one of the most important 
characteristics. Wells says tests run by 
oil companies, testing labs and Wright 
Air Development Center have led to 
the conclusion that saturated cyclic 
hydrocarbons are more thermally stable 
than straight-chain hydrocarbons and, 
therefore more desirable as high-tem- 
perature fuels. 

Wells concedes that petroleum prod- 
ucts, which are mixtures of straight- 
chain, branched-chain and cyclic hy- 
drocarbons, “are not the ideal solu- 
tion.” 

“As a step toward a more thermally 
stable fuel than JP-4,” he said, “the Ai 
Force has set up requirements for JP-6, 
which is a special cut and more ther- 
mally stable petroleum fuel with less 
severe freeze-point requirements. A 
further proposal to incorporate ‘close 
definition of properties’ by more closely 
defining the boiling range of JP-6, and 
therefore aircraft performance, is 4 
very narrow cut called JP-6H (H for 
‘heart cut’).” 


© Navy recalled— Most 
widely publicized high-energy fuel pro 
gram was Navy’s “Zip” project, started 
in 1952 and joined by Air Force it 
1955. This program, based on dibo 
rane, resulted in a major fuel tech 
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nology breakthrough in the form of a 
new series of boron-carbon-hydrogen 
compounds retaining much of the high 
energy of the boranes but more stable, 
less toxic and higher density. Boron 
hydrides closely resemble these B-C-H 
fuels and are expected to play a part 
in HEF and HiCal. 

Among other materials being exam- 
ined for tomorrow’s fuels for jet en- 
gines are decalin, perhydrofluorene and 
perhydropehenanthrene, perhydrofluor- 
anthene and isopropylbicylohexyl (all 
hydrocarbons), Wells said. 

In the present state of the art, how- 
ever, here’s how Wells summarizes 
high-energy fuel performance com- 
pared with present fuels: 


* Turbine engines can produce more 
power at higher altitudes when _oper- 
ated on hydrocarbon fuels having high- 
er Btu/lb. The airplanes they power 
have longer range when the fuel has 
more Btu/gal. Hydrocarbon fuels from 
petroleum do not increase both of these 
heat units at the same time, but syn- 
thetic polycyclic hydrocarbons do. 


* Afterburners of turbine engines, 
acting like ramjets, have greatly im- 
proved thrust with the use of boron- 
type fuels, in spite of the corrosive and 
heavy metallic ash exhaust products. 


* Ramjet engines can operate at 
higher altitudes and speeds with pyro- 
phoric fuels (liquids that ignite spon- 
taneously in air), which eliminate the 
problems of flameout; but the fuels are 
toxic in the extreme, ignite in air and 
some explode in contact with water, 
therefore will require a new concept in 
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RELATIVE PERFORMANCE of hydro- 
carbon fuels as compared with high- 
energy fuels. 


fuel-handling. He also sees this fuel as 
a possible standby for relighting flamed- 
out jets. 


ASE Allows ‘Hands-Off' Copter Flying 


Not so long ago, several military 
helicopters were busy hovering when 
a newcomer swept into their midst 
and proceeded to hover with them. 
Then, to the horror of the pilots in the 
original group, the pilot of the new 
helicopter nonchalantly hung his feet 
over the side and gaily waved a greet- 
ing—with both hands. He had no co- 
pilot. 

A little more than not so long ago, 
this would have been the prelude to 
the most prodigious fall since Icarus’ 
wings melted. But today it’s far from 
fantasy—the helicopter was equipped 
with Sperry Gyroscope Co.’s new Auto- 
matic Stabilization Equipment (ASE) 
system. 

Sperry developed this latest version 
of their ASE in close cooperation with 
Vertol Aircraft Corp. and a bread- 
board unit has been put through exten- 
sive flight tests installed in Vertol’s 
HUP-4 helicopter. This application was 
evaluated by the U.S. Navy to deter- 
mine its adaptability to Vertol’s H-21 
(Vertol designation Model 44) Shaw- 
nee. Since then, the ASE has been 
selected by the Royal Swedish Navy for 
installation in four Model 44s it has 
purchased for anti-submarine work. 

The system, taking its commands 
directly from the pilot’s controls, is 
designed to provide roll, pitch, yaw 
and altitude stabilization. In addition, 
it affords all-speed, automatic turn co- 
ordination, hover drift compensation 
and automatic pitch reduction in the 
event of rotor underspeed. However, 
the pilot can override the ASE at any 
time in case of malfunction, etc. 
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* Pitch and roll control information 
originates with a vertical gyro in the 
control and amplifier unit. Signals from 
the amplifier are fed into hydraulic 
stabilizing servos which are unitized 
with hydraulic control actuators to pro- 
vide a differential system. 

The end result is that the ASE’s 
longitudinal and lateral stabilizing con- 
trol motions are not apparent at the 
cyclic stick. By replacing the existing 


bungee with a bungee pick-off, Sperry 
allows the pilot to maneuver the heli- 
copter with ASE engaged or disengaged 
while maintaining normal stick “feel”. 

Yaw control originates in the heli- 
copter’s directional gyro system. Signals 
are amplified and fed into hydraulic 
servos connected in parallel with the 
rudder pedals. Consequently, the ASE’s 
directional stabilizing motions are felt 
by the pilot. However, he may leave his 


SCHEMATIC shows manner in which Sperry Automatic Stabilization Equipment is 
hooked into helicopter’s control system. If machine is equipped with a suitable 
compass system and hydraulic actuators, ASE’s chargeable weight is only about 35 Ibs. 
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feet on the pedals. Thanks to a force- 
sensing device, he must plant about 
15 lbs. foot force on the pedals in order 
to overcome the ASE’s efforts to keep 
the helicopter heading in the direction 
originally chosen. 

Signals from a barometric sensor are 
fed to a hydraulic actuator connected 
in parallel with the collective pitch 
lever to afford altitude stabilization. 
Here’s where automatic pitch reduc- 
tion enters the picture. This circuit 
features a hookup which automatically 
reduces collective pitch in the event of 
rotor underspeed. 

When the rotor reaches a pre-set 
minimum rpm, the collective pitch is 
activated to drop to an optimum 
autorotative position. 

When a borderline rotor rpm situa- 
tion is experienced, the ASE has a 
“stick-shaker” effect upon the collec- 
tive pitch lever, warning the pilot that 
he is about to experience that “sinking 
feeling.” 

* How coordination is accomplished— 
The automatic turn coordination fea- 
ture of the Sperry ASE is accomplished 
by feeding yaw signals to the direc- 
tional control system when cyclic is dis- 
placed laterally at airspeeds over 40 kts. 

Lateral and longitudinal accelerom- 
eter signals are used to provide hover 
drift compensation. In the event that 


the operator has coupled navigational 
and positioning equipment such as 
Doppler, Decca, ILS, etc. into the sys- 
tem, these aids would prevent drift 
when hovering. Under such circum- 


stances, the accelerometers could be 
eliminated without detriment to the 
system. 

A four-way, thumb-operated beep 
switch on the cyclic stick enables the 
pilot to trim the helicopter to the de- 
sired attitude in the pitch and roll 
axes. When the pilot releases the con- 
trols after completion of a maneuver, 
the helicopter will return to the atti- 
tude originally selected. 

An ASE disengage button also is lo- 
cated on the cyclic stick. The ASE can 
be disengaged or engaged at any time, 
even during steep maneuvers, without 
disturbance. A warning light flashes 
when the system is disengaged but 
standing by. 

Adding only about 35 Ibs. to the 
weight of the helicopter, the hydraulic 
and transistorized control system has 
been designed with an eye to ease of 
field maintenance. Replacement com- 
ponents are simply plugged into the 
system, which is fabricated on a 
modular basis. In addition, use of 
printed-circuit calibration cards elimi- 
nates manual adjustments and, at the 
same time, permits application of the 
ASE to any helicopter. 
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‘Moly’ May Mean Long Jet Life 


The use of molybdenum for some 
high-temperature components in turbo- 
jets may hold the key to longer engine 
life and greater efficiency. 

Results of a four-year program with 
its “hot rod” J47 powerplant have con- 
vinced engineers at the Aircraft Gas 
Turbine Div., General Electric Co., 
that molybdenum components are 
readily producible and engine evalua- 
tion to 2,000°F is feasible. 

The company embarked on the pro- 
gram in 1954 with the single purpose 
of evaluating molybdenum as a pos- 
sible material for turbine buckets in 
hopes of reaching higher turbine oper- 
ating temperatures with an accompany- 
ing increase in efficiency. 

A complete engineering “package” 
was required for the project. It was 
necessary to fabricate the moly turbine 
buckets, develop and evaluate protec- 
tive coatings for the parts, and prove 
this thinking in a test vehicle. 

Selecting 0.5% titanium molybde- 
num (0.5%TiMo) alloy as the ma- 
terial, GE designed the turbine buckets 
as identical to the original J47 design 
in airfoil configuration, but incorpo- 
rated a longer dovetail shank. The 
longer shank allowed cooling air to 
pass over the turbine wheel which 
would operate at several hundred de- 
grees over the normal 1,500-1,600°F 
temperatures. 

Production problems in fabrication 
were solved by conventional means, 
no “exotic” techniques were necessary. 
About 2,000 turbine buckets were pro- 
duced in all, but only about 1,200 
actually underwent engine testing. 

The J47 was modified in the exhaust 
section and tail cone, to take care of 
higher temperatures, and a high-deliv- 
ery fuel system was fitted. Modifica- 
tions to the turbine wheel consisted of 
passages to supply cooling air to the 
wheel rim, and an air guide disc to 
route cooling air to the rim where it 
circulated between shanks of adjoining 
buckets. 

To cool the turbine stator (nozzle 
diaphragm), shop steam was supplied 
to the L-605 blades. No attempt was 
made to cool the L-605 transfer lines 
of the hot gas ducts, but they were 
stiffened. 

Because turbine bucket temperatures 
were the important engineering param- 
eter, they were instrumented with six 
thermocouples. Five thermocouples 
were installed on the turbine wheel. 
Leads to this instrumentation were 
made of nichrome wire spotwelded to 
the wheel. 


The first serious problem in early 
engine testing was a cracking of the 
dovetail shanks on the moly turbine 
buckets. Examining the parts after each 
test, the cracks were found with alarm- 
ing frequency, according to R. C. Dow- 
ney, metallurgist at GE’s Flight Pro- 
pulsion Lab. 

Charging off the problem to overstress, 
the engineers recalculated the dovetail 
stresses and decided that their original 
figures were “marginal.” After lower- 
ing operating speed from 7,900 rpm to 
7,000 rpm, the cracking continued. 
When three buckets failed completely 
just after a lightoff with no abnormal 
temperatures or overspeed, a complete 
metallurgical study was instituted. 

It was discovered that 0.5% TiMo 
suffered an almost total loss of ductility 
in simple tensile tests below 200-300°F, 
and a drastic loss of strength in the 
same temperature range when it was 
notched as in the dovetail tang. Chrome 
plating of the dovetails was eliminated 
because it apparently could not yield 
to tang loading—producing a stress 
concentration situation that could cause 
failure. Nickel plating was substituted. 

Overtemperature was also a prob- 
lem. When a fuel control failed, tem- 
peratures of the moly turbine buckets 
rose to between 2,300° and 2,400°F. 
The protective coating burned off, prov- 
ing that coatings with higher melting 
points were required to provide for 
transient temperatures. 

In one case of input damage during 
tests, a bolt passed through the turbine 
area, badly damaging the moly buckets. 
The powerplant continued to operate 
and the mishap was not discovered 
until teardown after test completion. 

Deterioration of the turbine nozzle 
was another problem, particularly in the 
trailing edge of the turbine nozzle par- 
tition. This created serious bucket dam- 
age, but was eliminated by increasing 
the coolant flow. 

Protective coatings for the moly 
against high temperature oxidation is 
another subject, and some of the re 
sults with specific materials are still 
under security wraps. But, according 
to M. A. Levinstein, supervisor of 
coatings and surfacings at the com- 
pany’s FPL, his section experimented 
with more than 15 different types, 
processes and combinations of coatings. 

The “hot rod” J47 has achieved 
more than 500 hours of endurance test- 
ing in its total operation since 1954. 
Not all the answers are in yet, but GE 
believes that its approach shows con 
siderable promise. 
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"Up Where the Shootings Done" 


This Beechcraft target aircraft, the XKDB-1, holds 
the world’s record for altitude for a remote- 
controlled, propeller-driven target. The record is 
in excess of 39,500 feet. 


By operating “up where the shooting’s done,” this 
target aircraft offers “live” practice for America’s 
airmen. 


With zero-length launching, which means that no 
runway or rail is required, the XKDB-1 admirably 
fits the requirements of the U. S. ground forces for 
armament systems training and special battle area 
missions. Equipped with television, the XKDB-1 
will report the activities of enemy troops behind 
the lines. It will also serve as a vehicle to deliver 
supplies to isolated ground forces. 


BEECHCRAFT XKDB-! 
TARGET AIRCRAFT ON 
ZERO-LENGTH LAUNCHER 


The XKDB-1 is now being evaluated by the U. S. 
Navy. It has speeds up to 320 miles per hour, and 
can be ground or air launched. 


. Other Beech projects include research and devel- 


opment work on launching and recovery systems 
for missiles and target aircraft, emergency escape 
systems and classified projects in the advanced 
fields of aerodynamics, cyrogenics and _ high- 
energy fuels, thermodynamics and aircraft range 
extension. 

To put Beechcraft’s capabilities to work to solve 
your research, development or production prob- 
lems, telephone or write the Contract Adminis- 
tration Division today. 


a “2. echcraft 


BEECH AIRCRAFT CORPORATION ¢ WICHITA, KANSAS, U.S.A. 
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CAPABILITIES... Manpower, Tools and Experience 


Beec!. Builds: U $ Navy 7-34 © USAF T-34 © US Army L-23 ¢ Bonanza «+ Travel Air * Twin-Bonanza « Super 18 Executive Transport 
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MERCURY SERVICE 
NEW YORK- LOS ANGELES 


Widest choice of DC-7 nonstops 
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stewardess service — Americas fading turbot 
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The Inside Story of the Aviation Act 


Why Sen. Monroney decided time was ripe to get 
action on much-discussed Federal Aviation Agency 


by Robert Burkhardt 
Transport Editor 


It was well past midnight and the 
lights were still burning brightly a 
few weeks ago in a small room high 
up in the Senate Office Building. 
Acrid cigarette smoke filled the high- 
ceilinged room as aides hurried in and 
out, legal assistants pored over care- 
fully wrought legislative phrases and 
a small coterie of professional and 
volunteer advisors argued policies. 

The Federal Aviation Act of 1958 
was being drafted. 

Inspiring the intense and dedicated 
group of aviation and legislative ex- 
perts was Sen. A. S. Mike Monroney, 
Democrat from Oklahoma, Chair- 
man of the Senate Commerce Com- 
mittee’s Aviation Subcommittee and 
long-time friend of aviation. A patient 
man, skilled in the delicate art of 
piloting legislation through Congress, 
Sen. Monroney had concluded only 
24 hours earlier that the time had 
suddenly become right to obtain con- 
gressional approval of a new Federal 
Aviation Agency. 

What led to this decision to sud- 
denly jam the throttles forward and 
kick off the brakes? Idea of a Federal 
Aviation Agency has been taxiing 
around for several years. Why did 
Sen. Monroney decide that this par- 
ticular time was right for takeoff? 

It could be said that everything 
argued against such a decision. Con- 
gress a year ago had passed a law 
directing the president to look into the 
FAA idea and present appropriate 
legislative recommendations to the 
new Congress next January. In the 
rococo old Executive Office Building 
next door to the White House, Presi- 
dential Assistant Elwood Quesada 
and a small staff were busy interview- 
ing government officials, airline presi- 
dents and others interested in avia- 
tion affairs. (See AMERICAN AVIATION, 
May 19, p. 25: “A Look Ahead at 
FAA’s Potential.”) 

Although bills to establish an inde- 
pendent government aviation agency— 
a contrasted to the sprawling Civil 
Aeronautics Administration that takes 
up nearly half the Commerce Depart- 
meni’s nest of bureaus and sub- 
agericies—had been introduced in pre- 
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vious years, no bill was pending in 
either the Senate or the House. 

This somewhat placid legislative 
situation could be attributed to an at- 
titude summed up by the words: 
“Let’s see what the White House 
comes up with first.” It might very 
well have continued through the end 
of this present session, except for five 
people: the four pilots of the military 
jets and commercial airliners that 
crashed in recent weeks, and Sen. 
Monroney, who determined that those 
who perished in these tragic accidents 
should not have died in vain. 


® One-agency rule essential—There can 
be no real solution to the air safety 
problem until responsibility for air traf- 
fic control is centralized in one re- 
sponsible agency. As it is now, there 
are two traffic control groups operat- 
ing: military and civilian. This stems 
from the Civil Aeronautics Act, 
passed by Congress in 1938 to estab- 
lish control over the “civil airways.” 
Military traffic, unimportant at the 
time, isn’t even mentioned in the 20- 
year-old law. 

Today more than half of all air 
traffic is military. In the case of high- 
speed jets, virtually all of it is mili- 
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tary. Tragic air crash experiences have 
reinforced what sensible men have 
been saying for several years: Re- 
sponsibility for air traffic control must 
be vested in one federal official—not 
divided between two large cabinet 
agencies. 

There has been no real dispute 
over this. Only question is one of de- 
gree. Should the military give up all 
control over its routine air traffic to 
a strictly civilian agency? Or, at the 
other extreme, should the agency be 
a half-way house, staffed with inter- 
changeable civilian and military air 
traffic control specialists? (So far as 
can be learned, no one—not even the 
most extreme Air Force empire builder 
—has had the temerity to suggest 
military control of any civilian air 
traffic, except in time of war.) 


® Feared hasty, ill-conceived bills— 
These questions and others were being 
carefully worked out by Quesada and 
his select staff when Sen. Monroney 
made up his mind to move. As he now 
describes it, the decision was based, in 
part, on a real fear, particularly after 
the second recent air crash, that a 
number of hasty and _ ill-considered 
bills might be introduced by under- 
standably angry and impatient mem- 
bers of both Houses. Sen. Monroney’s 
concern was shared by Rep. Oren 
Harris (D-Ark.), chairman of the 





Principal provisions of S. 3880, the proposed Federal Aviation Act 


of 1958: 


® Creates an independent Federal Aviation Agency, responsible to 
the President and the Congress. It will be headed by a single civilian 
Administrator, who shall have prior aviation experience. 

® Gives the Administrator authority to regulate the use of all air- 
space over the United States by both civil and military aircraft, and 
to establish and operate a unified system of air traffic control. 

® Provides for the appointment by the Secretary of Defense of a 
Special Military Advisor to the Administrator, to advise the Adminis- 
trator on special problems of military aviation. 

® Transfers to the new agency the responsibilities now assigned to 
the Civil Aeronautics Administration and the Airway Modernization 


Board. 


® Transfers to the new agency the present responsibility of the Civil 
Aeronautics Board for making and enforcing air safety rules, but pro- 
vides for appeal to the Board from orders of the Administrator in 


certain instances. 


® Leaves in the Civil Aeronautics Board its present responsibility for 
economic regulation of civil aviation, and for accident investigation. 
® Authorizes the Civil Aeronautics Board to request the President 
to appoint public members to special boards of inquiry to investigate 


major air accidents. 
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House Interstate Commerce Commit- 
tee, who was kept advised of develop- 
ments. 

“We were able to move as promptly 
as we did because a lot of ground 
had already been covered by the Avia- 
tion Subcommittee staff,” Sen. Mon- 
roney said in an exclusive interview 
with AMERICAN AVIATION. “When the 
second mid-air collision shocked the 
country, we changed from a dry-run 
(which would also have involved draft- 
ing a bill and holding hearings) on 
a Federal Aviation Agency bill to an 
all-out effort to get the bill passed.” 

This decision was made on the after- 
noon of May 20 only a few hours after 
the National Guard training jet col- 
lided with the Capital Viscount shortly 
after takeoff from Baltimore’s Friend- 
ship airport. 

By working late that night and into 
the following morning, the bill was 
drafted in time for introduction in the 
21st. As finally written it totaled some 
51 pages of detailed amendments to 
the Civil Aeronautics Act. 

What kind of a bill is S. 3880? It 
is a good bill, in the opinion of almost 
everybody who has read it. There 
are objections, of course. Some im- 
portant airway users were not con- 
sulted in the night-long rush and 
changes will have to be made. Sen. 
Monroney is prepared for this. 

The Air Force, for example, was 
still working out its internal policy 
on the Quesada plan for a Federal 
Aviation Agency and, for this reason, 
was not consulted by Sen. Monroney 
and his staff in the course of the night- 
long bill-drafting session. As _intro- 
duced, the bill provides that the De- 
fense Department submit to FAA air- 
ways control. At the same time the 
Air Force is to be represented in the 
agency only by a single “advisor.” 
Final bill will almost certainly provide 
for more direct operational participa- 
tion by the AF. 


* Final draft may be _ different— 
There is also controversy over whether 
the FAA should be transferred to the 
Defense Department in time of war. 
This is written into the present draft 
of the bill, but is very likely to be 
changed when a final draft is marked 
up for Senate action. 

Nearly half the members of the 
Senate have either formally endorsed 
the bill as co-sponsors, or indicated 
that they will support it later on the 
floor. In the House, some turbulence is 
expected, though the endorsement of 
Rep. Harris will provide a powerful 
boost towards passage. 

In the public hearings that started 
two weeks ago, witness after witness 
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from the airline industry, from air- 
line labor, and from private and busi- 
ness users of airline space testified 
in support of an immediate Federal 
Aviation Agency. Many had doubts 
about various technical details of the 
bill, but there seems such general 
agreement on the basic idea that Sen. 
Monroney’s hopes for passage at this 
session seem well founded. 

There is somewhat less enthusiasm 
from government witnesses, particularly 
from agencies who stand to lose func- 
tions, responsibilities and budget to 
the new FAA. No official wants to 
go on public record against improved 
air safety—particularly with a Presi- 
dential message in support of the bill 
expected. 


New Routes, 


by Eric Bramley 
Chief News Editor 


DENVER—Two recent develop- 
ments have brightened the future for 
Frontier Air Lines. 

First, control of the local service 
line is now in its own backyard—the 
Rocky Mountain area—in the hands of 
Lewis B. (Bud) Maytag. 


* Durfee would lose power—Jomes 
R. Durfee, chairman of the Civil 
Aeronautics Board, stands to lose the 
job of issuing safety regulations if 
S. 3880 passes. Instead the CAB would 
be a court of appeal from the safety 
regulations issued by the FAA. Chair. 
man Durfee is not happy about this. 
“In the 20 years of the present act, 
the passenger fatality rate measured 
in passenger miles, dropped to 1/45th 
of the 1938 rate,” he points out. 
“We are hopeful, and confident, that 
the existing safety machinery that has 
been this country’s main line of de 
fense in air safety for twenty years— 
and a very effective defense—will not 
be swept away in a futile hope that 
magic solutions will result.” 


Second, the Civil Aeronautics Board 
has awarded Frontier several new routes 
in the Seven States Area Case—some 
of which give it the entry into large 
traffic-generating areas that it needs. 
The routes will increase the size of the 
FAL system by a whopping 72%. 

Control of FAL probably has 
changed hands more than that of any 
other local line. For most of the com- 
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SMALL AIRLINE, BIG TERRITORY—New routes awarded Frontier Airlines by 
CAB increase already large territory it serves by whopping 72%. 
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industry is also somewhat concerned 
over the divided responsibility for 
safety rules that will result from the 
proposed new law, but is prepared to 
back up Sen. Monroney’s try for a 
score at this session nonetheless. “We 
set great store by this legislation,” 
says Air Transport Association Presi- 
dent Stuart G. Tipton. “We think It 


will solve problems that have plagued | 
us and other users of the airspace for 


a long time.” 
Or, as Sen. Monroney told his weary 


staff the morning after the ordeal, | 
“If we succeed in writing a good bill, | 
one that everybody who has been | 


working for a Federal Aviation Agency 
can support, we will save two years’ 
time and an untold number of lives.” 


pany’s life, this control has been in 
Chicago. Bud Maytag made his pur- 
chase of 290,000 shares, or 65%, from 
Chicago interests. And the general feel- 
ing at FAL is that the return of control 


to the Rocky Mountain area is a good | 


thing. 


* Maytag, 31-year-old son of the wash- | 


ing machine manufacturer, has been in 
aviation for some 10 years in Colorado 
Springs, less than a half-hour flight 
from Denver. He has operated a GI 
flight school and has conducted re- 
fueling operations under contract for 
the military. 

Maytag leaves little doubt that he 
intends to work at the local airline 
business. He will become chairman 
of FAL’s board. He will replace four 
directors, including those from which 
he bought control—and he will replace 
them with men from cities on FAL’s 
system. 

Asked why he had decided to enter 
the local service industry, which has 
not exactly been noted for its large 
profits, Maytag told AMERICAN AVIA- 
TION that he has considerable con- 
fidence in the industry’s future. He be- 


lieves that one objective must be the | 


elimination of subsidy, although he 
imits this won’t be easy. 

He added that he had been trying 
) gain control of FAL for five years, 
clieving that the airline has a good 
ctential. He bought in before CAB’s 
nouncement of the new route awards 
» FAL, and at that time remarked 
iat the carrier needed some additional 

ites. The awards no doubt strengthen 

conviction as to the company’s 
tential. 

FAL’s 


growth, although not the 
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most spectacular in the industry, has 
been steady. In 1957, it carried 213,- 
446 passengers, up 67% in five years. 
In the same period, passenger-miles in- 
creased 77%. Today, in the local serv- 
ice industry, FAL is: 

® First in available ton-miles used. 

® First in penetration of population 
—passengers per capita. 

® First in aircraft utilization. 

* First in airfreight tonnage (36% 
of the total local service freight). 

* Second in mail tonnage. 

* Third in percentage of completion 
of scheduled miles. 

* Seventh in revenue passenger-miles. 

® Seventh in scheduled miles flown. 

Although seventh place in passenger- 
miles may seem to leave something to 
be desired, John Lindsay, Frontier’s 
v.p.-traffic and sales, says he’s almost 
as proud of this position as he is of 
any of the “firsts.” And he points to 
one of FAL’s basic problems—sparsity 
of population. The average of the local 
service industry is 2,700 population 
per route mile. The highest is 9,000. 
FAL has 306. 

What population there is has been 
penetrated. Cortez, Colo., for example, 
puts passengers equivalent to 160% of 
its population aboard FAL airplanes 
in a year. Close behind are Farming- 
ton, Flagstaff and Grand Junction. 

Sparse population was a factor con- 
tributing to FAL’s recent plea to CAB 
for a subsidy increase. It cited a “sub- 
stantially worsening” financial situation 
and a rapid increase in operating costs. 


* Subsidy bill going up—cC. A. Myhre, 
FAL president, points out that FAL 
is subsidized to the tune of $2.5 
million a year and that the bill is 
going up. “It’s our duty to do every- 
thing in our power to reduce sub- 
sidy and to become self-sufficient— 
but the sparseness of population and 
the relatively few big traffic centers we 


a4 





serve have made it difficult to develop 
traffic. 

“We must be permitted to participate 
in terminal traffic—long-haul between 
large traffic centers. Frontier isn’t try- 
ing to become a trunkline—far from 
it. We'll probably be operating some 
DC-3s for a long time. But we need 
operating flexibility to offset subsidy 
needs on sparse segments. 

“A new airplane in itself isn’t the 
answer to the problem. We must be 
able to operate a new airplane over 
economic stage lengths.” 

In the Seven States Case, CAB’s 
“press-release” decision (formal deci- 
sion to be issued later this summer) 
awarded FAL southern, central and 
northern Nebraska routes, including an 
entry into Omaha. It also received an 
Omaha-Kansas City route via inter- 
mediates, plus three other routes. 

This decision will have a major im- 
pact. It adds 27 new cities to the FAL 
system. Present route mileage of 3,617 
will increase to 6,237. Number of em- 
ployes will jump from 714 to more 
than 1,000. 

The big expansion will, of course, 
increase the subsidy bill. But FAL’s 
contention has been that this bill must 
get bigger before it gets smaller—that 
new cities must be added and de- 
veloped. 

In line with its argument that it 
needs longer hauls on its present sys- 
tem (average stage length is now 91 
miles, average passenger haul 270 
miles) FAL is encouraged by a CAB 
examiner’s report in another case, 
recommending it for nonstop rights 
between Grand Junction and Denver 
for a three-year period. 


* New equipment under consideration 
—At this writing, FAL is considering 
a new equipment program. It now op- 
erates 16 DC-3s and has no commit- 
ments for new planes. At one time, it 
signed a letter of intent to buy Fair- 
child F-27s but canceled the deal be- 
cause Rolls-Royce R Da6 engines were 
not powerful enough. 

FAL must have an airplane that 
can haul a respectable payload from 
high fields and over high terrain. Sev- 
eral of its fields are more than 7,000 
ft. above sea level and, as one com- 
pany official puts it, “we land and take 
off higher than some airlines fly.” 

With introduction of the more pow- 
erful R Da7 engine, the F-27 is back 
in the running. In addition, FAL has 
been studying the Convair 240, 340 
and 440 and the following turboprops: 
local service version of the Viscount, 
the Napier Eland Convair and the AI- 
lison Convair. 

Maytag has been devoting major at- 
tention to this equipment program. 





How Will Jett 


by Joseph S. Murphy 


The tough task of solving today’s 
air traffic control problems is without 
question the Number One headache 
facing CAA engineers. But if these same 
engineers had been as well equipped 
five years ago as they are for upcoming 
jet operations, today’s loud noises 
about ATC shortcomings might have 
been little more than whispers. 

With airline jet flying still some five 
or six months away, CAA specialists 
already have under their belts thou- 
sands of hours of simulated operations 
in traffic conditions matching the worst 
to be anticipated for the next five years. 

Should jet aircraft receive priority 
ATC treatment? Or should they be 
handled just the same as other aircraft? 
CAA simulation exercises show that 
neither should be the case, but instead 
some middle-of-the-road approach is 
not only possible but desirable from the 
systems standpoint. 

This point was brought home quite 
clearly by Tirey K. Vickers, airways 
operations specialist of CAA’s Indian- 
apolis Technical Development and 
Evaluation Center, recently during the 
National Conference on Aeronautical 
Electronics at Dayton. 


One by one, Vickers took each new 
facet of the jets and analyzed its im- 
pact on present-day ATC practices. He 
brought the Institute of Radio En- 
gineers session these results, not neces- 
sarily reflecting final CAA decisions, 
but at least the thinking as it has pro- 
gressed to date. 


© Speed—Higher speeds will mean 
higher rates of closure between air- 
craft, lower turning rates and less eco- 
nomical use of airspace. There will be 
less time for ATC controllers to handle 
their normal workload. The mechanics 
of processing and posting flight infor- 
mation will have to be accelerated 
whereas the time available for commu- 
nications will be diminishing. 

The result: the biggest task facing 
controllers will be one of getting used 
to the stepped up tempo of operations 
—of staying ahead of the airplane. 


© Economics—The inherent high-speed, 
high-altitude characteristics of efficient 
jet operations don’t necessarily agree 
with the principles of ATC traffic sep- 
aration as they exist today. On paper, 
the optimum operating altitude should 
increase with fuel burn-off at a rate 
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of about 50 feet per minute, but wide- 
scale use of such a “drift-up” tech- 
nique by airline operators would prac- 
tically rule out the use of altitude sep- 
aration as it exists today in traffic 
control. 

(Visualize a jet starting its west- 
bound transcontinental cruise at 32,000 
ft. and drifting up through eastbound 
traffic levels, etc. to control economy.) 

Vickers reports one possible solution 
that CAA presumably might live with, 
the use of a stepped climb. Simulation 
studies show that the use of a single 
4,000-ft. step or two-level cruise on a 
typical coast-to-coast flight would in- 
flict a penalty of 3% in fuel consump- 
tion over the drift-up technique. 

By another approach, using three 
2,000-ft. steps, the aircraft remains 
closer to its efficient altitude and suffers 
less than a 2% fuel penalty, Vickers 
said. 


* Terminai operations—The problem 
of getting jets out of high-density air- 
ports up to their desired operating alti- 
tudes at the least economic penalty is 
no simple one. In some instances it will 
mean “tunneling” aircraft at low alti- 
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TUNNELS, DETOURS AND DOLLARS. Results of 
simulation studies show the penalties in lost time and wasted 
fuel to be faced in routing jets from takeoff to cruise altitude. 
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tudes until clear of local restrictions. 
In others it will mean detours in off- 
course directions before finally pro- 
ceeding on-course to destination. 

According to Vickers, results of sim- 
ulation studies so far will give control- 
lers these guidelines to follow in hand- 
ling jets: 

® Tunnel altitudes should be as high 
as possible and the length of the tunnel 
should be as short as possible. 

® Detours represent wasted mileage 
with high penalties in fuel and flight 
time. A 100-mile detour could amount 
to 13 minutes lost flight time and 2,650 
Ibs. of fuel wasted. 

® Significant fuel penalties result if 
aircraft speed within a tunnel must be 
reduced for any reason, although in 
some instances the problem of overtak- 
ing other aircraft may require jets to 
slow down while tunneling through 
congested areas at low altitudes. 


* Cruise restrictions—The high fuel 
consuming nature of jets is not the only 
problem facing ATC planners in cruis- 
ing operations. Inherent errors in al- 
timeter systems dictates 2,000-ft. ver- 
tical separation of jets flying above 
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THE CRUISE PROBLEM. How jet 
planned with two-level or three-level climb operation instead 


of the more economical “drift-up” approach. 
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29,000 ft. compared to the 1,000-ft. 
separation at lower levels. This imme- 
diately cuts in half the number of 
cruising levels available in the altitude 
region where the airlines will want to 
operate their jets. 


® Holding operations—One of the 
more significant findings in CAA’s sim- 
ulation exercises disputes the long- 
standing concept that jet aircraft should 
be held at high altitudes (20,000 ft. 


and above) and be given an ir- 
revocable landing sequence before 
descending. 


Instead, the CAA dynamic simula- 
tion tests showed that airport accept- 
ance rates can be increased if jet hold- 
ing altitudes are at»lower levels. Using 
a 100% sample of jets fed into an 
airport from altitudes of 20,000, 10,- 
000 and 4,000 ft., CAA found that 
the aircraft acceptance rate was 23, 35 
and 34 aircraft per hour respectively. 

In the same tests, the pilot-to-con- 
troller communications time per air- 
craft declined from an average of 135 
seconds when approaching from 20,- 
000 ft., to 110 seconds from 10,000 ft. 
and only 90 seconds from 4,000 ft. 
might be 
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HOW TO HOLD, HIGH OR LOW? Graph shows results of 
100% sample of jets fed into a high-density airport. Note how 
acceptance rate increases as holding altitude decreases. 
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Interline business is highly important to us, because 
93 % of all cities we serve are connecting cities. One- 
third of Delta’s total passenger revenue comes from 
interline business. We like this business—and strive 
to keep it. 

On Delta, your passengers receive the finest 
treatment in the skies—enjoy hospitality on every 
flight. They’ll be glad you routed them via Delta. 

An all-around “balance of trade” on interline 
business is profitable to all. We’ll do our best to keep 
it “in balance.’”” When in Atlanta, drop in to see us. 
George Shedd, our Interline Sales Manager will wel- 
come your visit. 
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There are at least two stumbling blocks in the way of Congressional action to establish 
a Federal Aviation Agency this year. One is red tape in the Defense Depart- 
ment. Air Force is anxious to get its views known on several important changes it 
believes are needed in the bill. But Pentagon top brass seem in no hurry to transmit 
these views (see next page). House Commerce Committee may also delay action. 
Chances are bright for Senate approval of the bill, despite some expected opposition. 
But the House unit is bogged down in a mire of legislation. It could move FAA to the 
top of the list, but thus far has shown no inclination to do so. 


The used airplane market is deteriorating already. More and more transport planes are 
becoming available for sale. American Airlines will have 29 DC-7s and DC-7Bs 
on the market by July. And one airline executive says there are 100 DC-7 type 
aircraft that would be sold today if there was a demand. Eastern Air Lines now 
has 18 Lockheed Constellation 749s for sale. Asking price is about $850,000 each. 
An airline president says he wouldn’t be surprised if some four-engined piston 
aircraft are scrapped eventually for lack of buyers. 





Recession note: The number of bad checks written by passengers for transportation 
is way up, according to airline reports. 


ae 


Look for many more newspaper reports of near-misses and too-close passes between 
airliners and military jets. Reason: increasing interest in the subject, resulting in a 
greater number of incidents being reported. 


Sniping has started from all directions at the bill to grant permanent certificates to 
all-cargo airlines—once a relatively non-controversial measure. An anonymous 
multi-part statement—evading attempts to identify its authors—has been filed with 
the House Commerce Committee, outlining objections to permanent certification. 
It states flatly that no one has yet proved the public need for “specialized all- 
cargo carriers.” 


= 


Outlook for passage is dimming anyway. Chairman Oren Harris (D-Ark.) is less 
than enthusiastic in view of cargo lines’ financial troubles. An additional dilemma: 
the Senate bill bars subsidy for cargo carriers, but meanwhile requests for this aid 
have been made to CAB. 


Need for tight control over use of jet fuels is underscored by one airline purchasing 
agent. He points out that with piston-engined aircraft, the fuel expense comprises 
about 15% to 18% of operating costs. With turboprops and jets this will rise 
to the 30%-40% bracket. 


Industry might be surprised if passengers were polled on importance of speed. One air- 

line checked several days of incoming calls for reservations, learned to its surprise 
that the public seemed completely disinterested in elapsed time of flights. Most 
frequent question concerned the various departure times available. No one asked 
about arrival times. 





Odds favor Seattle as the meeting place of ICAO (International Civil Aviation Organization) 
next year. 


No amendments will be made to U.S.-French bilateral air agreements— at least, not for 
a while. The serious government crisis in France has resulted in an _ indefinite 
suspension of informal talks which were aimed toward that end. 
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Pentagon Snag 


Federal Aviation Agency forces last 
week ran into the first real slowdown 
when the Defense Department was un- 
able to work out its position and asked 
twice for a postponement of hearings 
before the Senate Aviation Subcom- 
mittee. Suggestions for breaking the 
bottleneck were varied and even in- 
cluded one that would have Airways 
Modernization Board Chairman E. R. 
Quesada present the government’s— 
military and all—views on the bill. 

Supporters of the measure were balk- 
ing at this solution, mostly for this 
reason: The new agency, to be success- 
ful must be a joint civil-military 
venture. 

Nearly all witnesses recommended 
that the new agency be a real civil- 
military partnership. United Air Lines’ 
W. A. Patterson declared that the air- 
lines “can’t maneuver to have an ad- 
vantage over anyone else—including 
the military.” He added that the mili- 
tary must be guaranteed precedence in 
the use of the airspace in times of 
emergency “even if we have to ground 
all commercial aircraft.” Patterson said, 
however, that for the interests of both 
to be adequately protected, both must 
share in the decisions and duties of the 


agency. 





Delays FAA 


The Air Transport Association’s 
Stuart G. Tipton voiced the attitude of 
the rest of the nation’s scheduled air- 
lines. The airlines, he told the com- 
mittee, want an agency that can make 
conclusive and final decisions and they 
want the assurance, he added, that “the 
military agencies are prepared to be 
stuck with” these decisions. He called 
for military participation to be exten- 
sive, active and constant enough so 
that they would assume some respon- 
sibility for decision. 

ATA, along with the Airport Opera- 
tors Council, opposed transfer. of the 
new agency in time of war to the De- 
fense Department. AOC’s Thomas Bur- 
nard said: “If things are that bad that 
we have to go to a military govern- 
ment, then turn the civil agencies over 
—but not before.” Tipton suggested the 
provision be given more study and that 
Congress refrain at this time from de- 
termining that the agency go military 
in wartime. 

Tipton cautioned against splitting the 
safety authority between FAA and the 
Civil Aeronautics Board as is presently 
done with the Civil Aeronautics Ad- 
ministration. Under the current set-up, 
CAB makes the rules; CAA enforces 
them. Staff duplication, confusion, con- 


Here’s What Industry Men Say About FAA 


flict of decision and delay were cited 
as the major evils of this practice. 

“It seems likely that all regulations 
of any consequence issued by the new 
agency will be appealed to the Board, 
and decision will be delayed while a 
lengthy proceeding is carried out,” Tip- 
ton declared. He urged that remedies 
against an arbitrary or unwise adminis- 
trator be sought through the courts or 
the Administrative Procedures Act. 

Burnard, after reminding legislators 
that the whole system of air traffic “be- 
gins and ends at the airport,” asked 
that the bill clarify the new agency's 
responsibility for airport development. 
He called for improvements in airport 
capacity to be kept in balance with 
those in the airway’s capacity. 

Clarence N. Sayen, president, Air 
Line Pilots Association, advised against 
the ATA recommendation that CAB 
relinquish its safety and rule-making 
responsibilities. He said that the pilots 
want an administrator to act decisively 
and with authority in air safety matters, 
but fear that, unless the Board is given 
the right to review the administrator's 
actions, he will be reluctant to exercise 
his authority. 

David H. Baker, president, Capital 
Airlines, asked by the Committee 
whether he saw anything incompatible 
in having a civilian head the new 
agency, replied that it shouldn’t inter- 
fere with the military, provided it were 
amply represented in the new agency. 
He cautioned, however, against giving 
the Administrator such overall authority 
that he could hamper military activities. 
But, he added, “I see nothing in this bill 
that would do that today.” 








Stuart G. Tipton, President of the Air Transport Asso- 
ciation . . . “Whatever may be said with respect to 
our present situation, it is perfectly plain that there must 
be the closest military-civil coordination as we progress 
toward positive control (of airspace), if military and 
civil interests are to be met. This coordination must be 
achieved through direct participation in decision, and not 
by committee as at present. We do not believe that we 
can any longer afford to have the slightest failure in 
coordination, if the safety and efficiency of our opera- 
tions are to be maintained.” 


E. Thomas Burnard, Executive Director, Airport Oper- 
ators Council . . . “We would expect also that such 
an agency would make possible . . . better integration 
of the design, construction and operation of aircraft and 
the environment in which they must operate—that is, a 
true systems planning of airplanes, airports, airways, air 
navigation services, communications services . 


W. A. Patterson, President, United Air Lines . . . “My 
principal reason in urging the early enactment of this 
legislation is to increase the safety of present-day air 


transportation and to foster its safe future development 

. (for) the passengers who travel on commercial air- 
lines, the members of the flight crews on the scheduled 
airline planes, the many military pilots and the private 
and business pilots who are conducting flights daily over 
the airways of the United States.” 


Clarence N. Sayen, President, Air Line Pilots Asso- 
ciation . . . “At the present time our airways system 
has failed to keep abreast of increased numbers and 
complexity of aircraft in the air . . . This has resulted 
from divided responsibilities and inadequate appropria- 
tions for many years. The legislation . . . would substan- 
tially overcome these basic shortcomings.” 


Dwane L. Wallace, President, Cessna Aircraft Corp. . . - 


“Any new traffic system that is adopted must allow 
VFR activity which [constitutes] 90% of general aviation 
travel ‘See and be seen’ is not outmoded, and 
should be taught as diligently as instrument flight pro- 
cedures . . . Essentially, all collisions have occurred in 
clear air with good visibility. The pilot’s responsibility is 
obviously to look where he is going.” 
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No Ground Navaids 


GPE’s new HIDAN system 
would make them obsolete 


General Precision Equipment Corp. 
has introduced a device which might 
ultimately eliminate any controversy 
there may be on the subject of ground- 
based air navigation aids—by eliminat- 
ing these aids themselves. 

Called HIDAN (High Density Air 
Navigation), the new system is de- 
signed to permit the pilot to follow a 
planned flight path by means of self- 
contained, independent, airborne navi- 
gation equipment. 

Heart of HIDAN is RADAN, a 
Doppler navigation system produced by 
General Precision Laboratory for 
USAF. Ground speed and drift angle 
information from RADAN is mixed 
in a computer with course and distance 
to destination data programmed by the 
pilot. Heading signals are fed to the 
computer from a J-4 compass system. 

When HIDAN is put into action at 
the start of a trip, the pilot receives a 
running account of ground speed and 
drift angle. A clock shows the expected 
time of arrival at the programmed des- 
tination and a counter continuously 
gives distance left to go. 

Two other counters tell how far to 
left or right of planned course the air- 
craft is if the pilot has deviated for any 
reason. The ETA and distance-to-go 
features of HIDAN allow for devia- 
tions from course in that they always 
show how long and how far to destina- 
tion from wherever the aircraft is— 
even if the pilot heads on a reciprocal 
course. 

The experimental system being flown 
in GPE’s DC-3 makes use of the azi- 
muth bar of a standard ILS indicator 
to help the pilot keep on course. The 
ETA clock is his only indication of 
whether he is flying ahead of or behind 
flight plan. However, the final system 
proposed by the company contains a 
grid type indicator incorporating a 
“floating” representation of an airplane. 
In addition to course and distance data, 
the pilot will program desired ground 
speed. 

With this proposed system, as long as 
the pilot keeps the “floater” in the mid- 
dle of the grid, he will be flying pre- 
cisely as scheduled. If he deviates from 
the programmed flight plan, the “float- 
er” will move out of the center of the 
grid to show actual position relative to 
planned position. If it should become 
necessary to change a flight plan, the 
pilot would simply reset the computer 
and fly by the new indications. 

One of the main advantages in HI- 
DAN is that the accuracy with which a 
pilot will be able to make good his 
flight plan will simplify air traffic con- 
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trol, says Edwin A. Link, GPE’s presi- 
dent. He adds that it will result in sav- 
ings by reducing delays. 

Present estimate is that HIDAN will 
be available early in 1959. Developed 
with company funds, a dual installation 
of the new system will cost about $75,- 
000 in initial, limited production quan- 
tities. However, the company foresees 
the day when various versions will be 
available for $3,000 to $15,000. 


DMET Breakthrough 


American orders Federal 
navaids for Boeing 707s 


Long-standing silence among airlines 
as to their planned use of the “Tac” 
portion of CAA’s Vortac navaid pro- 
gram ended abruptly when American 
Airlines placed a firm order for DMET 
(Distance Measuring Equipment-Tacan). 

American’s order, placed with Fed- 
eral Telephone and Radio Co., division 
of International Telephone and Tele- 
graph Corp., calls for airborne DMET 
indicators and interrogators for use in 
the carrier’s Boeing 707 jet transports. 
AA estimates the two units and neces- 
sary hardware will weigh about 30 Ibs. 

Until the American action, there had 
been no indication that scheduled U.S. 
airlines would equip their fleets to make 
use of the distance-measuring element 
of the Vortac system now being in- 
stalled throughout the U.S. Airlines last 
year opposed (through Air Transport 
Association) a U.S. position in the 
International Civil Aviation Organiza- 
tion that would have stated a civil 
operational requirement for Vortac in- 
cluding the distance-measuring feature. 

Some airline industry officials take 
no issue with the requirement that dis- 
tance-measuring capability be planned 
into the future U.S. air traffic control, 
but object to a stipulation that only 
DMET be considered acceptable. Feel- 
ing is that newly developed Doppler- 
type self-contained navaids also might 
supply accurate distance information 
and could be operated without reliance 
upon a network of ground facilities. 

This latter point obviously would 
have an important bearing on airline 
thinking should proposed airways user 
charge legislation be enacted and the 
airlines be asked to underwrite a large 
share of the cost of the Vortac network. 

Meanwhile, reports of declining mil- 
itary interest in Tacan and a shift to 
Doppler and inertial navaids also clouds 
the DMET picture. Although the mili- 
tary won airline support of Vortac as 
the “common system” navaid several 
years ago on the basis that certain sys- 
tem shortcomings could be corrected, it 
reportedly has since backed down on 
several of these “fixes” as the result of 
a tightening Defense budget situation. 





Jet Maintenance 


CAA reviewing proposals 
by airlines on new engines 


First major action to set overhaul 
and maintenance limitations for airline 
operation of jets and turboprops is 
under way. 

During recent talks between airlines 
and the Civil Aeronautics Administra- 
tion, prospective operators of Lockheed 
Electra turboprops submitted a specific 
plan for overhauling and maintaining 
Allison Model 501-D10 turbines. 

CAA officials now are reviewing in- 
dustry’s proposal and expect to have an 
answer or recommended changes be- 
fore the end of the month. 

Meanwhile, sessions between indus- 
try and CAA are being scheduled for 
the Lockheed Electra aircraft as well 
as other aircraft and engines. The Elec- 
tra meeting will take place June 20-21, 
Boeing 707 June 30-July 2 and the 
Pratt & Whitney J57 July 10-11. 

Although specific details of indus- 
try’s proposal on the Allison engine 
were not available at presstime, it is 
understood to stress the “sectional” ap- 
proach to overhaul as opposed to the 
fixed-period approach for entire piston 
engines in the past. 

‘Reasoning behind the airline position 
is this: In the piston engine the cylinder 
is the key component in the compres- 
sion, combustion and exhaust cycle of 
its operation and it historically has 
been the item having the most influence 
in limiting overhaul time. In the jet 
these same functions are divided among 
the compressor, combustor and turbine 
and should be treated individually when 
establishing overhaul periods. 

For example, assuming the combus- 
tor and turbine sections would be over- 
hauled at 1,000 hours, the cold sec- 
tions, such as compressor, gear box and 
drive shaft, would be assigned higher 
periods in increments of 1,000 hours. 

In order to handle the big job of 
establishing approved overhaul and 
maintenance programs for the Electra, 
707 and Fairchild F-27 over the next 
few months, CAA has set up a system 
of maintenance review boards. The 
project is being administered by Harry 
A. Turnpaugh, chief, Air Carrier Main- 
tenance branch, Office of Flight Opera- 
tions and Airworthiness. 

Plan is to have each maintenance re- 
view board meet with teams represent- 
ing industry to arrive at specific over- 
haul and inspection times based on the 
thinking of the manufacturer who built 
the aircraft or engine and the carriers 
who will operate them. Although the 
initial session on the Allison engine 
was held in Washington, meetings with 
Lockheed and Boeing are scheduled for 
the respective plant locations. 
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Telephone tempest 


Hector Wants Kunzig Fired 
for “Threatening” UAL Call 


The Civil Aeronautics Board was in 
a turmoil last week over a demand by 
Member Louis J. Hector that the 
executive assistant to the Board chair- 
man resign for remarks he reportedly 
made concerning congressional testi- 
mony of United Air Lines president 
W. A. Patterson on air safety. 

Patterson, in testimony before the 
Senate Aviation Subcommittee, ac- 
cused CAB of inaction and indicated 
that its approach to air safety prob- 
lems has been a negative one. 

Later, Robert A. Kunzig, executive 
assistant to CAB Chairman James 
Durfee, was reported to have tele- 
phoned United’s Washington vice presi- 
dent Robert Ruddick and allegedly 
criticized Patterson’s testimony. 

‘Hector then made a motion to the 
Board that Kunzig be asked for his 
resignation. He wired Patterson that he 
had been “astounded” to learn of the 
phone call. “I expressly repudiate this 
action in its entirety,” he said. “I do 
not believe in government officials try- 
ing to browbeat private citizens .. . 
with some of your recent statements I 
have strongly disagreed. Honest differ- 
ences of opinion, however, are the 
lifeblood of democracy. It is unthink- 
able that any government official would 
try to discourage a citizen with long 
experience in aviation from freely ex- 
pressing his views on air safety.” 

iAt presstime, there had been no ac- 
tion on Hector’s motion. Durfee de- 
fended Kunzig, asserting that “I have 
never found any occasion which Mr. 
Kunzig’s actions were not honestly 
motivated by both the best interests of 
the Board and the public interest in 
mind.” Nevertheless, he said he would 
ask the Board to act on the motion as 
soon as Hector returned from a brief 
vacation. 

In addition, Durfee, Vice Chairman 
Chan Gurney and Member G. Joseph 
Minetti wired Patterson that Kunzig’s 
call was made “without knowledge of 
or authority from the board or any in- 
dividual member thereof and did not 
reflect the views of the Board.” Mem- 
ber Harmar Denny also wired Patter- 
son that Kunzig’s “unpardonable re- 
marks do not reflect any statements 
made by me.” 


White House Looking 


Into Airline Economics 

A thorough analysis of current air- 
line economic conditions is being pre- 
pared for the White House by Paul 
Cherington, Harvard School of Busi- 


ness Administration air transport eco- 
nomics expert. 

Cherington, one-time executive as- 
sistant to the chairman of the CAB, 
former consultant to the Air Force on 
air transport matters, and well-known 
in industry and government circles, has 
already met with airline executives and 
some manufacturers. 

Airlines were queried on their equip- 
ment programs and whether they will 
be able to meet their commitments. 
Also sought were opinions on fare 
increases and the adequacy in 1958 of 
the Civil Aeronautics Act of 1938. 

Some sources indicated the White 
House call for a report and recom- 
mendations was occasioned by growing 
concern over the question: With slight- 
ly under 25 billion passenger-miles 
flown last year, where is the traffic to 
be found to fill the nearly 60 billion 
seat-miles that will be available with 
completion of the jet re-equipment pro- 
grams a few years hence? 


President Reappoints 
Gurney for Full Term 


The President has nominated Chan 
Gurney to a second six-year term on 
the Civil Aeronautics Board beginning 
next Jan. 1. A former Republican Sen- 
ator from South Dakota, Gurney was 
first appointed to the CAB in 1951 to 
fill the last two years of a vacancy on 
the Board. He was reappointed by 
President Eisenhower in 1953 for a full 
term. In 1954 he served as chairman. 
Presently he is vice chairman of the 
Board. 

The early decision by the White 
House to reappoint Gurney is consid- 
ered a tribute to his work on the CAB. 
It is particularly significant in the light 
of his vigorous and increasingly fre- 
quent dissents from majority decisions, 
particularly those of the past two years 
involving multiple duplication of routes, 
and disapproval of fare increases. 

Prompt approval of Gurney’s nom- 
ination by the Senate is expected. 


Pilots Reject AA Offer 
of 10% Wage Increase 


Negotiations between American Air- 
lines and Air Line Pilots Association 
broke down early this month despite 
the fact that the airline has offered its 
pilots a 10% raise, retroactive to Au- 
gust, 1957, National Mediation Board 
is trying to arrange more talks. 

Under AA’s proposal, nine-year cap- 
tains flying 85 hours monthly would 
receive annually: on a Convair, $17,- 
424; DC-6, $19,560; DC-7, $21,792; 
Lockheed Electra, $22,400; Boeing 
707, $26,939. 

AA said all planes to be flown dur- 
ing the life of the contract should be 









covered, including Electras and 707s 
ALPA says American cannot furnish 
enough operational data to negotiate 
on the latter two planes now. AA also 
said talks have been clouded by 
ALPA’s policy calling for a third pilot 
instead of a flight engineer. AA re. 
cently signed a five-year pact with 
Flight Engineers International Associa. 
tion. 





Transport Briefs—— 


TWA has received a $2,161,555 
USAF contract to buy communications 
supplies to convert commercial airliners 
in event of an emergency. The com- 
pany, largest single operator of Con- 
stellations, will buy the radio and elec- 
tronic devices for all Lockheed trans- 
ports in the Civil Reserve Air Fleet. It 
will hold the equipment in reserve in 
strategic areas. 

Hertz Rent-a-Plane service has been 
inaugurated with 269 planes available. 

Braniff Airways has placed orders 
with Collins Radio Co. for $428,000 
worth of airborne communications, 
navigation and instrument equipment 
for Lockheed Electras and Boeing 707s. 

Airlines ranked as six of the first 10 
U.S. passenger carriers in 1957, based 
on revenues. American Airlines was 
first with $267,181,000, followed by 
United, Eastern and TWA. All topped 
the first-ranking rail line, the Pennsyl- 
vania, which had $121,740,000. 

Ora W. - Young, administrator of 
CAA’s Region 1 (New York) since 
1946, has been named by CAA Ad- 
ministrator James T. Pyle as his as- 
sistant for jet age planning. Joseph D. 
Blatt, regional deputy administrator 
since 1956, will succeed Young. 

CAA will mark its 92 planes with 
orange daylight fluorescent paint. The 
light-reflecting paint will cover 15% 
to 20% of the aircraft and will be 
bordered in black. 

Pacific Air Limes has increased its 
order for Fairchild F-27s from five to 
six and reached agreement for a 44- 
seat version of the turboprop transport. 
The new arrangement involves moving 
the forward bulkhead to accommodate 
11 rows of seats. 

First Fairchild F-27 turboprop will 
be delivered to West Coast Airlines 
June 22 as scheduled. Dedication cere- 
monies will be held at Fairchild Engine 
& Aircraft Corp.’s Aircraft Division. 
Lt. Gen. James H. Doolittle (USAF- 
Ret.) will be the guest speaker. 

The Flying Tiger Lime is installing 
a General Precision Laboratory Dop- 
pler Navigation Systems in a Lockheed 
Model 1049H for a 90-day trial period. 
The unit is an improved model ex- 
pected to eliminate problems encount- 
ered by Pan American and TWA in 
previous evaluation of Doppler navi- 
gational systems. 
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LIFE 
JACKETS 


Would you bet YOUR life on 


Every Air Cruisers engineer has been asked 
this question 1,001 times. Simply because the 
lives of others often do depend on his work. 

Take the life jacket pictured here as an ex- 
ample. It keeps the disaster victim—even an 
unconscious victim—in proper breathing 
position. 

This ‘heads up" life jacket is a result of 
Air Cruisers’ continuous research in survival 
problems. It was made available to the aviation 
industry and the military only when the answer 
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it? 


to that familiar question became ‘‘yes."’ 

In recent years, almost every significant de- 
velopment in lightweight survival products has 
come from Air Cruisers. 

Now we are applying the careful design and 
production policies which achieved leader- 
ship in the rubberized fabric field to the manu- 
facture of lightweight industrial plastics and 
radiation shielding. 

And we're making them as though our lives 
depended on it. 


_GRPORATION 


AIR CRUISERS DIVISION 


BELMAR, NEW JERSEY 


Circle No. 1 on Reader Service Card. 


Li'E JACKETS © LIFE RAFTS © HELICOPTER FLOATS * ESCAPE SLIDES * PACTON INDUSTRIAL PLASTICS * RADIATION SHIELDING 
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——LETTERS 


Well, Now ... Thanks 


For the past several years I have 
been keeping at my finger tips copies 
of the annual Air Transport edition of 
AMERICAN AVIATION. In my opinion, 
this is the most concise and complete 
approach to an annual status of all 
operating airlines. I cannot say that this 
year’s edition is any better than last 
year’s because improvement is well 
nigh impossible. 

Norman H. Golden 
Vice President, Maintenance 
& Engineering 
Riddle Airlines, Inc. 
Miami, Fla. 
am 


I have been reading the issue of 
AMERICAN AVIATION in which “Air 
Transport Facts and Figures” appears 
as an insert. I want to congratulate you 
on the fine job you have done. 

The industry appreciates the fact 
that for nine years now you have been 
using “Facts and Figures” as an insert. 
This is especially valuable to us for 
the extra circulation our publication 
receives. 

Stuart G. Tipton 
President, Air Transport 
Association 
Washington, D.C. 
° 


I have just finished going through 
the Ninth Annual Air Transport Prog- 
ress Issue dated April 21 and I want to 
compliment you and your staff on a 
job well done. I think it is the best 
issue yet and plan to keep it in my 
desk for ready reference as information 
is needed. 

John A. Collings 
Senior Consultant 
Trans World Airlines 
Kansas City, Mo. 

es 


For the Record 


Congratulations on a fine aircraft 
systems and accessories report in the 
March 24 issue of AMERICAN AVIA- 
TION. 

However, it would be appreciated if 
you could correct what we feel may 
leave an erroneous impression created 
by the listing, regarding the F-27’s air 
conditioning system in the Accessory 
Report—U.S. Turbine Transports on 
pages 24-25. The Stratos Division has 
complete system responsibility. Both 
the air and vapor cycle systems were 
designed and developed by Stratos. 
Godfrey Engineering Co., Ltd., supplies 
only the Roots blower which provides 
pressure for the cabin supercharger. 

Once again, congratulations for the 
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complete and comprehensive aircraft 

accessories market report. 
Fred Hawkins 
Public Relations Manager 
Fairchild Engine Division 
Fairchild Engine and Airplane Corp. 
Deer Park, Long Island, N.Y. 

+ 


Bouquet for Burkhardt 


There have been so many good 
things in AMERICAN AVIATION that I 
usually take them a little for granted. 
However, the article by Bob Burkhardt 
on the General Passenger Fare Investi- 
gation in the June 2 issue was so good 
that I thought I would write you to 
tell you so. In very short copy he 
caught, I feel, the heart of the problem 
in a most devastating and effective 
manner. 


John Hoving 
Vice President-Public Relations 
Air Transport Association of America 
Washington, D. C. 
- 


About People’s Factories 


Your editorial entitled “Our Peoples’ 
Factories” (April 7 issue) was a harsh, 
yet factual indictment of a dangerous 
military trend that should receive our 
country’s top level attention. Unfortu- 
nately, many fine military officers re- 
ceive this brand resulting from the ac- 
tion, or lack of action, by a few em- 
pire-builders. 

I can speak from experience—after 
a lay-off with thousands of others, my 
A&E license has been put to work driv- 
ing a truck to earn my bread. My em- 
ployer, in business for many years, 
finally had to close his plant because 
the People’s Factories are now doing 
their work. 

But, to add insult to injury, the silly 
answer to your editorial by Navyman 
A. L. Arnold (May 19 issue) is about 
all one can stand. This answer proves 
beyond any doubt that the organized 
Government payrollee is out to per- 
petuate the “Commissar’s Paradise.” 
The Navy, which is the worst offender 
of all by far, never fails to call on its 
underground to fight any whisper of 
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columns to readers for expression 
of opinion and criticism on the edi- 
torial content of this magazine 
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tive Editor, American Aviation, 
1001 Vermont Ave., Washington 5, 
D.C. Anonymous letters will not be 
printed; however, names will be 
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criticism. So, here you have a top 
example to receive nomination for the 
Order of the Red Star. 

Pensacola Navyman Arnold must 
make the Navy proud. He never once 
mentioned the issues advanced in your 
article. Instead, he waltzes into a pipe- 
dream based entirely on evasive un- 
truths, to wit: 

Your editorial pointed out that only 
3% of aircraft maintenance funds goes 
to competition. Our freeloader here 
suggests his “average folks” take over 
all the depots at “cost plus 6%”—I 
doubt if even Kurshchev could match 
this Navy spokesman. Our Air Force 
at least tries to work with industry but 
our boy Benedict puts us back where 
you left off. 

Laurence Gleason 
615 Chestnut 


Southgate, Calif. 
« 


Grim Joke 

Thank you, thank you, thank you— 
for your excellent editorial in the June 
2 issue. One can fairly see the smoke 
coming out of your ears, and de- 
servedly so. 

There is a grim joke being passed 
around L.A. these days, by the gen- 
eral public—not by airlines people—to 
the effect that the airlines are going 
to fire their. hostesses and hire tail 
gunners to stand off the Air Force. 

When such a “gag” is passed around 
by members of the public, then aware- 
ness is here. 

We need the Air Force, everybody 
knows that, but we most emphatically 
don’t need the kind of aerial hot-rod- 
ding which goes on all the time with 
those apparently adolescent jet-jockeys. 
And we certainly don’t need 30 to 40 
deaths at a crack, either. 

Gilbert L. Smith 
Publicity Department 
Scandinavian Airlines System, Inc. 
Beverly Hills, Calif. 

- 


Blames Military for Crashes 

The recent crashes and near-misses 
between military and civilian aircraft 
has brought about a tremendous clamor 
for more “Traffic Control.” This is 
not all of the problem. 

Without a completely implemented 
and operating air navigation system, 
you cannot have the degree of tra‘lic 
control everyone is talking about. {he 
effects of the Vortac decision are now 
being tragically demonstrated. It is a 
fact that the present air navigation 
equipment installed in military jet air- 
craft is not only inadequate, but com- 
pletely obsolete so that they are a bur- 
den to the already over-loaded trailic 
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These Clirer ne Experts 
control system and, as has been dem- e MMe i) 


onstrated, a hazard to other aircraft in 


the sky. 
Activities of the military have seri- “re 
ously hampered progress in air navi- 
TT 


gation and traffic control and the blame 
for the situation we are now in rests 
squarely on their shoulders. 

With military-dominated agencies 
taking over civil functions and respon- 
sibilities, I shudder to think what we 
are in for in the future. We have 
already spent a tremendous amount of 
money and we are now proposing to 
spend additional large sums, but in 
reality, what and where is it getting 
us? Not a single Vortac station has 
been commissioned and Tacan is still 
bogged down with technical difficulties. 
For this we abandoned a completely 
implemented and operating system 
which could go a long way toward 
solving the present safety dilemma we 
are in today. 





Cole H. Morrow 
Assistant to the President 
J. I. Case Company 
Racine, Wis. 


—When & Where—— 
JUNE 


Institute of Navigation, annual meeting, U. of 
Calif., Santa Barbara College, Goleta, Calif., 
June 19-21. 

Aviation Distributors & Manufacturers Assn., 
annual meeting, Mount Washington Hotel, 
Bretton Woods, N.H., June 25-27. 

American Institute of Electrical Engineers, 


he oe Continental’s Factory Re-manufacture plan, suc- 
Water-Based Helicopter Symposium, Stevens 


ee eee cessor to the periodic overhaul, backs you with the 
~_ | specialized skills of the men who know your engine 


All-American Aviation Exposition, Pittsburgh 
onnelisville Airport, so. of Pittsburgh, July 


“ best. With your factory re-manufactured Continental, 


Northeastern pastes _ Sogng Championship . . 
n mira .Y. uly 4 — 
Annual Al: Woman Transcontinental Air Race, you get new engine warranty new log book with zero 
an iego to arleston, . sul 4-8 . : : 
For dale writes Aly ‘see, ise. al & hours—at a modest, pre-determined price. Most im- 
summer “meeting, Ambassador “Hotel, Lo portant of all, you’re back in the air with an absolute 
Angeles, July 8-1 ; = . 
“an ton. oe minimum of costly down time. 
Triennial inspection, NACA Ames Aeronautica! 
ab., Moffett Field, Calif., July 14-15. 
Assn. of Local & Territorial Airlines, quarterly 9 
zional meeting, Denver, Colo., July 24-25 


National Flying ag convention WHY NOT WRITE NOW 

en New Yorker, New York City, Aug FOR THE INFORMATION WHEN CHOOSING AN 
perimental Aircraft Assn., annual fly-in & THAT CAN SAVE YOU AIRPLANE, FOR PER- 
fitute of Radio’ Enginoers, western, electronic ~ SONAL OR BUSINESS 
Fe aemealinae TURE AND MONEY W USE, MAKE SURE IT 


SEPTEMBER OVERHAUL TIME ROLLS HAS CONTINENTAL 
jety of British Aircraft Constructors, flying ROUND AGAIN? ENGINE <P PILOTS’ 


lisplay & exhibition, Farnborough, England 


ept. 1-7 UNDISPUTED FIRST 


ernational Aviation Show, Coliseum, New 
ork City, Sept. 6-14 oe CHOICE. 
Freight Cartage Conference, Air Cargo, 
nc., Hotel Sherman, Chicago, Sept. 9-10. 

rerican Rocket 2, fall meeting, Hotel ; ° . ‘on 
tatler, Detroit, Sept. 14-18. . f f / a f 

tional Business Aircraft Assn., annual meet- O/1 7Ne/1 fe | ‘a, Ors OT, Ola / 

"g, Bellevue-Stratford Hotel, Philadelphia ————— ——— TT OEE 
ept. 22-24. 

ciety of Automotive Engineers, aeronautic AIRCRAFT ENGINE DIVISION 


nh aircraft production forum, Ambas 
° 


tel, Los Angeles, Sept. 29-Oct. 3 | MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 
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—PEOPLE 


CAB’s ‘Stu’ Mulligan 
Secretary to Board becomes 
Director of Air Operations 


The new director of the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board’s Bureau of Air Opera- 
tions is a soft-spoken, slightly built, 48- 
year-old New Englander with the rock- 
ledge name of Minot Coolidge Mulligan. 
For reasons which every small boy will 
understand, he uses the abbreviation 
“M. C.” To his friends and co-workers 
at the CAB he is better known as “Stu”. 

The job he has taken over is prob- 
ably the most important staff job in the 
CAB. Bureau of Air Operations has the 
largest number of employes of any of 
the CAB’s nine bureaus and offices; it 
has basic responsibility for routes, rates 
and international affairs. These are the 
heart and soul—not to mention the 
profits—or airline operations. 

For the past 12 years Mulligan has 
filled the very important CAB post of 
Secretary to the Board and Comptroller 
of the agency. As the chief fiscal officer 
of the CAB, he has grown to know 
the problems of the various air carriers 
intimately, for he is the man who dis- 
burses the subsidy payments. This is 
done on Board order, of course, but 
even so it is a rare subsidy conference 
that hasn’t involved Mulligan or his 
staff. 

At the same time, every policy, every 
employe, every proposal of the CAB 
for the past 12 years has come under 
his watchful eye, for as secretary and 
comptroller, it has also been Mulligan’s 
job to draw up the agency’s budget. 
He has had the major task of piloting 
the money requests, after adoption by 
the Board, through the sharp-knifed 
Bureau of the Budget, and of helping to 
defend it before the appropriations 
committees of Congress. 
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Not the least of Mulligan’s ex- 
perience is serving under eight CAB 
chairmen in his 12 years. With his back- 
ground he is expected to be a unifying 
force within his bureau. He has no im- 
mediate ideas for changes that need to 
be made—“As of this moment, I am 
not aware of any changes in organiza- 
tion or procedure needed,” he told 
AMERICAN AVIATION. 

But Mulligan’s soft voice and dis- 
arming approach to his new job may be 
deceptive. The airline industry is not 
at all satisfied that his bureau has in 
the past been as helpful as it might have 
been in furthering the CAB’s con- 
gressional mandate to “encourage and 
develop an air transportation system 
properly adapted to the present and 
future needs” of the Nation. If he finds 
this to be true, there will certainly be 
some changes made . . . and made 
quietly, efficiently and incisively, in the 
best Bristol fashion. 


I. Nevin Palley 


Palley Named Sr. V. P., 
Temco Aircraft Corp. 


I. Nevin Palley has been promoted 
to senior vice president of Temco Air- 
craft Corp. Replacing Palley as vice 
president for engineering will be Rob- 
ert E. Galer. 

Palley joined Temco in 1954 and has 
directed such projects as the TT-1 pri- 
mary jet trainer, the XKDT rocket 
target drone and the Corvus air-to-sur- 
face missile. He had previously worked 
with Lockheed Aircraft Corp., North 
American Aviation, Chance Vought 
and Curtiss Airplane Co. 

Galer joined Temco in 1957 after a 
Marine Corps career. A retired briga- 
dier-general, Galer directed the guided 
missiles division of Navy’s Bureau of 
Aeronautics. 
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Howard W. Ostrom 


Mohawk Airlines Elects 


New Directors, Officers 
Howard W. Ostrom has been pro- 
moted to general sales manager for 
Mohawk Airlines. Ostrom was former- 
ly assistant to the vice president-sales. 
Mohawk has also elected two new 
directors, Willis V. Daugherty and 
Clyde W. Sorrell. Daugherty comes to 
Mohawk from Kelsey-Hayes Co. and 
Sorrell is a New York lawyer. 
Frank R. Chabot, former assistant 
treasurer and chief accountant, has 
been promoted to treasurer and Ray 
A. Murray has become general traffic 
manager. Murray was former admin- 
istrative assistant to the president. 


Hall Retires from UAL 
After 40-Year Career 


Seely V. Hall has retired from 
United Air Lines after an aviation ca- 
reer which began with the First Aerial 
Squadron of Army Signal Corps in 
1917. United will retain him on a con- 
sulting basis. 

After World War I, Hall barnstormed 
the Pacific Northwest and made the 
first flight up the Columbia River 
Gorge. He helped organize Pacific Air 
Transport, a predecessor of United, in 
1926, and worked as a station and di- 
vision manager for United at many 
Pacific Coast points. He has been «s- 
sistant to the vice president for opera- 
tions, general superintendent and west- 
ern operations manager for the airline. 

Hall had fuil charge of Pacific and 
Alaskan operations for United in the 
Air Transport Command during Woi!d 
War II, and was named general man- 
ager of ground services for the system 
in 1947. He was named assistant vice 
president in 1953. 
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Guy H. Evans 


Lockheed Names Evans 
To Geneva Sales Post 


Guy H. Evans has been appointed 
to direct sales in Europe, Africa and 
the Middle East for Lockheed Aircraft 
Corp. He will be stationed in Geneva, 
Switzerland. 


Evans began his aviation career in 
1935 as an aeronautical engineer with 
Douglas Aircraft Co. For the past 12 
years, he was president of Guy H. 
Evans, Inc., providing administrative 
and technical services for 14 air car- 
riers. 

He has also served as president of 
Evhold, Inc., an aircraft holding com- 
pany, and of Snave Imports, Inc., an 
aeronautical product import and sales 
firm. Evans has also been vice presi- 
dent of Arcturus Mfg. Co., a firm sup- 
plying parts to the aviation industry. 


Northwest Orient Elects 
Larry Stewart V-P 


Cc. L. “Larry” Stewart has been 
elected vice president of Northwest 
Orient Airlines. He has served with 
Northwest as assistant vice president- 
plans for the past five years. 

Stewart began with the airline as a 
statistical analyst in 1944, and became 
an economist in 1947. He was named 
assistant secretary for the company in 
1950. 

Prior to joining Northwest, Stewart 


Cc. L. “Larry” Stuart 


worked with the Federal government 
as an assistant economist and as a 
Brookings Institution staff member, 
where he prepared material for a series 
of air transportation books. Stewart 
majored in transportation and eco- 
nomics at the University of Minnesota. 
(People cont'd. on page 56) 





BENDIX “SP” ELECTRICAL CONNECTOR— 
NEWEST MEMBER OF THE PYGMY FAMILY 


Flange Design Permits Back Panel Mounting 


new Bendix* “SP” connector uses an 
iilite finish offering superior resist- 
to abrasion and corrosion. Flange 
ind location designed to permit back 
| mounting with No. 6 screws. Other 
anding features of the new con- 
are similar to those of the well- 
n “PT” type. 

S fety wiring pletely eliminated 


chanically assisted coupling and uncou- 
ng through cam action 


»sed entry, probeproof socket contacts 





Scintilla Division 


16, 1958 


@ Visual and audible insp 
perfect for “blind” locations 

@ Three-point bayonet lock; perfect axial align- 
ment of mating parts at all times 

@ Constant spring tension behind mated insert 
faces 

@ Five-key polarization—positive protection 
against mismating or cross-plugging 

@ Resilient inserts, performance-proven in mil- 
lions of Bendix connectors 

@ Heavy gold plating over silver on all contacts 

@ Both pin and socket contacts machined from 
high-grade copper alloy 





SIDNEY, N. Y. A 
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@ Machined bar stock or impact-extruded shell 
components 

® Alumilite finished to resist abrasion and cor- 
resion—no thread wear—easily withstands 
500 hours of salt spray 

With the introduction of “SP” Pygmy 

Electrical Connectors, Bendix again 

demonstrates its well-known policy of 

anticipating the needs of industry. 

Export Sales and Service: Bendix International Division, 

205 East 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 
Canadian Affiliate: Aviation Electric, Ltd., 


200 Laurentien Bivd., Montreal 9, Quebec 
*REG. TRADEMARK 
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MISSILES 
ARE BIG 
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... and there’s big opportunity 
at BENDIX=—prime contractor 
for the TALOS MISSILE 


If you have the qualifications, you 
can build yourself an enviable en- 
gineering career with Bendix—and 
enjoy living in one of America’s fine 
residential and recreational areas. 

Bendix Missiles has opportunities 
now for engineers of exceptional 
ability. You'll be in the technical 
forefront of your profession at 
Bendix, working with men who have 
sparked some of the most important 
technological achievements of our 


Bendix Products Division—Missiles 
408S So. Beiger St., Mishawaka, Ind 


Gentiemen: | would like more information concerning opportunities in guided 
missiles. Please send me the booklet “Opportunities Abound at Bendix 


Missiles.” 


NAME 


time. You'll have the use of facilities 
and equipment that are unmatched. 
You'll enjoy a pleasant four- 
season climate, have excellent edu- 
cational facilities available to you 
and your family, and have easy 
access to Chicago. Most of all, you'll 
find satisfaction in doing important 
work alongside men who are profes- 
sional engineers. Mail the coupon 
today for a copy of “Opportunities 
Abound at Bendix Missiles’’. 
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——PEOPLE 


People on the Move in.. . 





Manufacturing 


Vertol Aircraft Corp. has elected 
Hamilton W. Lord treasurer and John 
A. O’Hara, Jr. secretary. Lord had 
been controller of the company since 
1952, and will continue in that job. 
O’Hara is former manager of Vertol’s 
legal department and assistant secretary, 

Also at Vertol, H, Stever Tremper 
has been named to manage the inter- 
national division, and Richard S, Leslie 
has been appointed service department 
manager. 

Najeeb E. Halaby has been named 
vice president for finance and adminis- 
tration and a director at Servo- 
mechanisms, Inc. He was previously 
vice president in charge of company 
development. 

Arthur R. Weckel will head the 
newly formed field service and repair 
division of Sperry Gyroscope Co, 
Weckel is also a company vice presi- 
dent. 

Gerard Q. Decker has been elected 
a vice president of Servomechanisms, 
Inc. He joined the firm as a division 
manager in 1955. 

George J. Whelan, formerly with 
Kollsman Instrument Co., has joined 
the staff of Leemath, Inc. as manager, 
customer relations. 

Selig Altschul, contributing financial 
editor, AMERICAN AVIATION and head 
of Aviation Advisory Service, New 
York, elected director of Polarad Elec- 
tronics Corp. 


Transport 


Edward K. Rhatigan has been ap- 
pointed director of ticket office and 
terminal sales services for American 
Airlines. Most recently director of 
community service planning, Rhatigan 
has been with American since 1940. 

Walker Lee Cisler, president of 
Detroit Edison Co., has been elected 
to American Airlines’ board of di- 
rectors. Also at American, Alfred B. 
Bowman has been appointed eastern 
region manager of flight. Bowman's 
American Airlines career began in 
1935 as a meteorologist. 

D. R. “Dick” Kothe has joined 
Northwest Orient Airlines as direct 
mail and production manager for ad- 
vertising. Northwest has also named 
Herman O. Lindberg as Atlanta <is- 
trict sales manager and Francis G. 
Townsend as assistant district sales 
manager in Detroit. 

British Overseas Airways Corp. has 
named W. D. Koster as cargo m*n- 
ager. He has worked with BOAC and 
its predecessors since 1934, and most 
recently was cargo sales manager. 
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y immediate delivery from world’s largest shelf stock. 
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Invercargill, New Zealand: 
The Oysters Lived Up to Advance Billing 


Especially on the South Island, the 
Scottish influence is to be found every- 
where in New Zealand. 

There is a Dunedin and an Invercargill 
in Scotland and you'll find both cities in 
New Zealand. 

Invercargill, in fact, is the southern- 
most city of New Zealand and is the 
farthest south of any populated area of 
the world except the southern tip of South 
America. For many years I’ve noted the 
spot on maps and decided I simply had 
to get there to see what sort of a place 
it’s like. It was well worth the trip. 

I was picked up early in Christchurch 
and driven to Harewood airport so I 
could take a quick run through the new 
National Airways Corp.’s engine and in- 
strument overhaul base there. 

Thanks to A. J. Smaill, chief mainte- 
nance engineer, I had a good tour. The 
shops were not all completed, but the 
building structure is modern and well 
lighted and should serve NAC’s purposes 
well for a long time to come. 

I took a -3 at 10:05 a.m. headed 
South. There are few parts of the world 
as tranquil and pleasant to fly over as 
the South Island. To the west rises the 
snow-covered mountain range whic goes 
up to 12,000 feet in spots. The eastern 
two-thirds of the island consists chiefly 
of attractive plains, first the Canterbury 
plains in the Christchurch area, and then 
the Southland plains below Dunedin. 
There is a lot of grain grown here, but 
sheep farming is the big item. 


® Dunedin, a city of 70,000, is the first 
stop, an hour and a half south of Christ- 
church, and in many respects it is a dead 
ringer for a city in Scotland. I got sev- 
eral good views from the air. An estuary 
runs inland quite a distance almost to the 
heart of the city and much of the toWn 
is built on hills. The architecture resem- 
bles Scotland and, I guess, most of the 
customs do, too. 

The airport is a rough one to get to, 
because the terrain in the Dunedin section 
is very hilly. Fog and mist persist a lot 
of the time. There are efforts being made 
to build a new airport elsewhere; one 
reason being, I believe, that Viscounts 
cannot use the present field. 

A nonstop flight from Wellington con- 
nected with mine at Dunedin so there 
was the usual bustle of transferring pas- 
sengers. Then off on the last 50-minute 
hop to the end of the island. 

This is a very prosperous and rich re- 
gion, the Southland plains. You can sense 
it from the air, but it’s confirmed in facts 
and figures. The Scots migrated to this 
faraway point and worked hard to turn 
it into as fine an agricultural land as 
you'll find anywhere. 

Invercargill came into view and then 
there was the ocean and then a small 
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island and then nothing beyond. Directly 
south was Antarctica. This town of 30,000 
was the end of the line, farther south than 
Tasmania and farther south than Cape- 
town in South Africa. 


© My friend Leo White of Whites Avia- 
tion up in Auckland had really fixed 
things up for my arrival. The local radio 
Station had a tape recorder at the airport 
to interview me and the two newspapers 
had reporters, all for the occasion of this 
crazy American who had satisfied his 
ambition to reach Invercargill. 

Harold Duval-Smith, the NAC man- 
ager there, took me to town for a lunch, 
during which Neil Watson, deputy mayor, 
presented me with an honorary member- 
ship, complete with certificate and pin, 
in the active Southland Aero Club. Much 
appreciated. 

Now it is most important to report 
that Invercargill is noted for its oysters. 
It is something akin to treason for any- 
one to say that they aren't the finest 
oysters in the entire world. If you've 
ever seen civic pride in action, they have 
it down there when it comes to oysters. 
Leo White had insisted that I sample 
them and had wired ahead that I pre- 
ferred an oyster stew. 

Well it happens that I thimk an oyster 
stew, made half with milk and half with 
cream, is the finest dish ever invented by 
mankind. Oysters are the only thing out 
of the sea that I can eat, except for cold 
shrimp dipped generously in tomato 
sauce. I like fried oysters but I only like 
oysters on the half shell when I have 
ample tomato sauce to dip them into. 
Since I have been seriously ill from 
oyster poisoning from allegedly fresh 
oysters in Europe (never again over 
there), I am always a little reluctant to 
try fresh oysters outside of Washington 
and New York in recognized restaurants. 
(If you've ever been poisoned from those 
bi-valves, you'll understand my caution 
—I would have died had I not been near 
medical assistance.) 

But I was given to understand that I 
had to taste these Invercargill oysters if 
it killed me, and I did. And here we get 
into those painfully rigid customs and 
regulations which confound the traveler 
to New Zealand and Australia. 


@It seems that oysters are served in 
Invercargill only in the evening. Under 
no circumstances would this hotel restau- 
rant break the rules for even a visit by 
a crazy American, even for the deputy 
mayor. A rule is a rule, a custom is a 
custom, a regulation is a regulation, and 
in New Zealand no rule, custom or regu- 
lation is broken. Period. 

So Mr. Duval-Smith, being an airline 
guy, which means he is far above par 
in intelligence, energy, imagination and 
initiative, set out to get some oysters for 


me. This was before my arrival. He 
bought a dozen at a sea food store. So 
he takes them to the hotel and asks that 
they be made into a stew for me since 
I prefer them that way. Horrors! Crisis! 
Call out the guards! An impertinent, in- 
credible request! The menu had been 
made up for the day. Oysters are served 
at the evening meal. A stew made up 
specially at noon time? Heavens forbid, 
what an idea. The answer: no. And a 
firm no. Not in Invercargill are such 
whims catered to. 

So, poor Mr. Duval-Smith, he did 
manage to get the hotel to provide a 
saucer into which he poured the oysters, 
and he did manage to get a slice of 
lemon, and I did have my oysters. And 
they were good oysters. I can imagine 
they make an extremely handsome stew, 
and with our good kind of tomato sauce 
they would be delectable. To those who 
are not allergic to sea food generally, as 
I am, I am sure Invercargill rates high 
on the list for its oysters, maybe even 
first. I'm not that good a judge. But 
friends and neighbors, don’t ever try to 
get oysters at lunch time in Invercargill. 
It simply isn’t done, you know, and the 
mere suggestion is likely to give some- 
body a heart attack. 

And leave it to Leo White; he sent 
a telegram to me which I got somewhere 
during the stay in Invercargill. It read 
“Congratulations reaching most southern 
city. Too bad you don’t like oysters, 
cod or cray, recommended Southland 
souvenirs, but could include lamb on 
hoof and chewings fescue.” 


® The hospitality in Invercargill was in 
contrast to the attitude of the hotel. 
And well it might be, because the Scots 
are wonderful people, and while there 
are others in the southland besides Scots, 
the good air and the prosperous agti- 
cultural land combine to make for good, 
if modest, living. 

I was given a briefing on a most un- 
usual feature of Invercargill, and visited 
several bars and hotels. This is the 
Licensing Trust which was established in 
1944 to operate all liquor dispensing 
establishments. The Trust is now am 
elective body and all of the profits from 
the sale of liquor in the city go 
charitable or other civic enterprises, 
among which is the building and ope at- 
ing of hotels. 

There are strict drinking laws in New 
Zealand with a closing hour of 6 p.m. 
and drinking is generally looked upon 
as a tolerated and less-than-necessary evil. 
So the idea of taking the private profit 
out of liquor sales became very popular 
and now one can drink with the w:rm 
feeling that the profit is going into so:me- 
thing worthwhile. 
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Side-by-side seating 

in Cessna’s T-37 jet trainer 

fits the new USAF training concept: 

T-37 a quicker, easier transition into combat jets! 

Other features— high-altitude performance 
AT WORK and high to low speeds 

with easy handling. 

USAF saves training time, 


money! 


CESSNA AIRCRAFT CO., WICHITA, KANS. 
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The Fokker T-2, renowned in its day as the “Flying 
Laboratory” for the Liberty engine, carried Lieuts 
John Macready and Oakley Kelley to fame on two 
occasions. The first time was in 1922, when they stayed 
aloft in the T-2 for 36 hours and 5 minutes, breaking 
the world endurance record. 

Then, in 1923, after two unsuccessful trials, Macready 
and Kelley piloted the T-2 in the first non-stop flight 
across the United States. Leaving Long Island at 12:36 
PM on May 2, they just managed to get off the ground 
due to a heavy load of gasoline. Twenty-six hours and 
50 minutes later, they landed the T-2 at Rockwell Field, 
San Diego. 

The non-stop flight, made without guidance of bea- 
cons or lighted airways at night, showed that skilled 
pilots, in suitable planes, could traverse the United 
States in any direction without the need to refuel. The 
era of true freedom of flight was opened. 


& A pioneer in research and development of aviation 
fuels, Phillips Petroleum Company is, today, a foremost 
supplier of high octane gasoline for commercial, private 
and military aircraft. In sfep with the future, Phillips is a 
leading producer of super-performance jet fuels for the 
latest designs in turbo-props and jets. And Phillips research 
continues to lead the way for development of fuels for the 
circraft of tomorrow. 


AVIATION DIVISION + PHILLIPS PETROLEUM COMPANY ~- BARTLESVILLE, OKLAHOMA 





